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THE SITUATION 


Tue Anglo-American Declaration of August 14th has been over-advertised 
though it were a plece of supreme statesmanship that had opened a 
w and happier epoch in the history of mankind. The.public, however, ~ 
‘at least the British public, remain unconvinced. The declaration has 
been received with widespread indifference, or even with disappointment, 
all ‘the more so as the unreasonable optimism that continues to prevail 

throughout the country had engendered most extravagant expectations. 
But unreasonable as people may sometimes be, they cannot be deceived 
stale magniloquence. Indeed, they are getting so tired of it, that 
ory as such is coming to be an object: of general suspicion. It is no 
mere accident that the growing confidence which is being felt for Sir 
ohn Anderson is encouraged rather than discouraged by the dullness of 
his speeches (Castlereagh, too, was a dull speaker). The word freedom, 
i ) particular, is being used so often and so rhetorically that its use has 
become highly prejudicial to the principles it is supposed to express. 
I semoarany, truth, justice, and so on, are being talked about far too much 
at least by politicians, who would, perhaps, be surprised how seldom 

@ words are used by ordinary people. 


. . » Earth is sick -.° 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 


+ The war is far too serious a matter to make rhetorical manifestos 
Tike the Anglo-American declaration acceptable to the people of this 
country, despite the prevalent optimism. During the recent bank 
holiday it almost seemed as though the war had been forgotten. But it 


14] 
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is still there—and people know it. This optimism has been in the nature 
of civilian furlough—a respite from fear, nervous strain, anxiety, and 
troubled nights, a respite well used for relaxation, amusement, and the 
recovery of their inner poise. It has been made possible by the prowess 
of the Russian Army—as they generously recognise. When they have 
to face the war again in its more terrible aspects, they will.do so with a 
fortitude that will be all the more enduring because of the furlough they 
have enjoyed. 

Men who are home on leave from the front may be light-hearted and 
- frivolous—the more so, perhaps, because of what awaits them on their 
return. The same is true. of civilians on furlough. The war may seem 
remote and unreal—but it is round the corner, as it were. Even as a piece 
- of rhetoric, the Anglo-American Declaration willsimply not do. It is out 
of tune with the spirit.of the people both in their lighter and their graver 
moods. This, perhaps, would not matter overmuch if the principles that 
are enunciated in its Eight Points (Eight, this time, instead of Fourteen) 
were more closely related to the underlying realities of the situation.! 


Englishmen, examining these Points in a critical spirit, will perhaps 
have been a little perplexed that they do not once refer to Germany but 
only to her Government, although we are at war with her and not merely 
with that Government. The United States, however, are not at war with 
her, which is, no doubt, the reason why it is not directed against her, but 
against her Government, as a tyranny, and against aggressors and would- 
be aggressors, as actual or potential violators ofthe ‘principles enunciated 
in the Declaration. 

Point One states what is plainly true, although the Germans will not 


1 The eight points of the Anglo-American Declaration are as follows :— 

First, their countries seek no aggrandisement, territorial or other. 

SEconpD, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Ture, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them. ; 

Fourtu, they will endeavour, with due respect for their existing ®bligations, to further 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. 

Firra, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 

- economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement, and social security. 

SrxTH, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without ‘ 


ce. 

E1eutTu, they believe all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they belfeve, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security, that the 
disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and encourage all 
other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armament. 
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believe it, namely, that Great Britain and the United States ‘seek no 
aggrandisement, territorial or other.’ Point Two, we confess, fills us with 
misgiving. It states that the signatory Powers ‘ desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned.’ Shall Germany be allowed to keep Alsace-Lorraine ? 
It may well be that by terrorism and deportations she has replaced the 
pro-French majority by a pro-German majority. If a ballot were to be 
held, the ‘ wishes of the people concerned ’ would express themselves for 
Germany and against France. We have no doubt at all that neither 
_ President Roosevelt nor Mr. Churchill have any desifte to see Germany 
confirmed in any of her conquests, ‘but in politics it is always dangerous 
to enunciate general principles, especially when their practical application 
may produce results that are the opposite of what their authors intended. 
The provinces of Poznan and Pomorze showed a large Polish majority. 
They did so even before the last war, when they returned Polish members 
to the German Reichstag. They have been ruthlessly Germanised, and it 
would certainly be the ‘ freely expressed wish’ of their present inhabi- 
tants that they remain German. It will, perhaps, be said that the ‘ wish ’ 
to be genuinely ‘ free ’ would have to be ‘ expressed ’ in a plebiscite after 
the war, that the ballot would be held under neutral supervision, and that 
all those who were expelled by the Germans must be allowed to return 
and take part in the ballot, just as the Upper Silesians who resided out- 
side their province were allowed to return for the plebiscite which was 
held in 1921. But many, very many, of the Poles who lived in Poznan 
‘and Pomorze two years ago cannot: return, because they have fallen in 
battle or have been shot or hanged by the Germans or have perished in 
German concentration camps or in Russian places of exile. Besides, 
plebiscites are often dangerous. They- are usually accompanied by 
terrorism and may lead to armed clashes—as the Upper Silesian plebiscite 
did. They provide cover for the creation of armed gangs which may - 
develop into armies. The revival of German militarism began on the 
German eastern frontier—and more especially in Upper Silesia. 

The part played by frontier regions in European history is inade- 
quately appreciated in England and America, where people ceased to be 
‘ frontier-minded ’ long ago. The Germans‘are so ‘ frontier-minded ’ that 
it is impossible to understand the fall of the German Republic and the 
rise of National Socialism without understanding the impact of the ‘ lost 
frontier-region ’ (‘ Grenzgebiet’) and of the irredenta upon the German 
national «consciousness. Mdéller van den Bruck, a profound political 
thinker and a precursor of the National Socialist movement, wrote in his 
. Sozialismus und Aussenpolitik that the day would come when all Germany 
would be one prodigious irredenta. Indeed, National Socialism, with 
Hitler at the head of it, has an essentially irredéntist character. The war 
of conquest, which Germany is waging, is, as it were, irredentism in action, 
irredentism monstrous, armed, and militant. In the principal contested 
frontier regions of Germany there can be no ‘ freely expressed wishes ’ on 
the part. of ‘the peoples concerned.’ There can only be war—open or 
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latent—will set against will, terrorism, cruelty, fanaticism, until there is _ 
a final set'lement which can only be imposed by superior force, the force 
of the victors in the war. ‘ 

If the Germans complete their conquest of the Baltic countries, then, { 
when the Germans are themselves defeated, these countries will declare 
their own independence, this time, as they did last time. Are they to 
revert to Russia if ‘the peoples concerned ’ plainly desire to retain the 
independence of which the Russians originally deprived them? Will 
Great Britain and the United States be prepared to carry out the principle 
laid down in the Second Point of their Declaration and assist these coun- 
tries in defending their independence against Russia? Or are these 
countries to call back the Germans—this time, as they did last time ? 
We do not know, because we do not know the circumstances in which the 
defeat of Germany will be accomplished. Nor do we know what sort of 
a Russia—or, for that matter, what sort of a Germany—will emerge from 
the war. It is necessary for Great Britain, above all, to retain a free hand © 
and face every situation empirically as it arises. It is folly on her part— 
and entirely superfluous—to force her hand long before the situation has 
arisen. Politicians have something to learn from theologians. Karl 
Barth, in his ‘ Letter to Great Britain,’ utters a warning against any 
statement of peace aims—‘ the only thing that the future demands of us 
is that we should be ready for it.’ 

Nor should it be forgotten—or ignored—that a break-up of Germany 
is by no means impossible. We are convinced that. historic centrifugal 
forces—notably the particularism of the ultramontane Bavarians and 
the separatism of the Roman Catholic but non-ultramontane Rhine- 
landers—are latent still. A German defeat, followed by revolution, might 
bring them into the open, especially if a new despotism, whether of the ~ 
extreme Left or of the extreme Right, were to be established in Berlin. 
It might, in the interests of general security, be desirable to support such 
movements, and it would not always be possible to be guided merely by 
the wishes of most of ‘ the people concerned.’ Vienna might, in a German 
revolution, or even in a non-revolutionary collapse (which seems to us 
more likely than a revolution), wish to become jndependent of Berlin. 
Provincial Austria might, on the other hand, wish to remain part of the 
Reich. The whole Austrian question has strategic aspects which directly 
concern Czechoslovakia, but are also part of the whole problem of the 
balance of power in Europe—s problem which has to be tackled, even if 
the term ‘ balance of power’ is not popular and is therefore avoided in 
public statements. Where the security of all Europe is involved, it would 
be folly to prejudice that security because, according to their ‘ freely 
expressed wishes,’ 60 per cent., say, of the Austrians are for perpetuating 
the union with Germany, while only 40 per cent. are for independencé. 
At the same time, Point Two in the Anglo-American Declaration is an 
improvement on Wilsonian formule because it allows greater latitude. 
The term ‘ people concerned ’ does not necessarily apply to the inhabi- — 
tants of the contested region—it could apply to the inhabitants of neigh- 
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bouring regions. The ‘ people concerned’ in the fate of Austria are the 
Czechs, as well as the Austrians—but also the Germans. Point Two does 
not reaffirm the exclusive right of self-determination, but the improve- 
_ment it does introduce is impaired by the words ‘ freely expressed wishes ’ 
words conveying a principle which, in the state Europe, especially 
Central and Eastern Europe, is likely to find herself after the war, may _ 
be inapplicable or, if applied, prepare the way for strife, instability, and 
future wars. ‘ 
It is essential to the security of Europe—and therefore of the British 
Isles—that Poland and Czechoslovakia be strong as well as independent, 
’ for if they are not strong, they will not remain independent. To be strong 
they must have defensible frontiers. Who.are ‘the people concerned’? — 
The irhabitants of the frontier regions only ? The Czechs and the Poles-? 
. Continentals generally ¢ The English ? - The Americans ?. Mankind ? 
And how are ‘ the wishes of the people concerned ’ to find ‘ free ’ expres- 
sion ? We are, indeed, at a loss to understand why Point Two was made 
at all. We fail to see what useful purpose it can serve, while the difficulties 
and dangers it may evoke must be plain to all who are familiar with events 
in the Central and Eastern European frontier regions duri ring the first few 
years of the peace between the two wars. 

In the first paragraph of Point Three, the signatories declare that they 
‘respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they live.’ This clause contradicts the first sentence in Point Six, 
which announces ‘ the final destruction of Nazi tyranny ’"—the ‘ form of 
- government ’ under which the German people have chosen to live. The 
second paragraph of Point Three reaffirms the often declared resolve that 
subjugated countries shall be restored to independence. This reaffirma- 
tion is certainly welcome if it is meant to associate the United States with 
Great Britain and her Allies in liberating the nations subjugated by the 
Germans. - 

The Fourth and Fifth Dini relating to trade, availability of raw 
material, economic collaboration, international labour, and what is 
termed ‘ social security ’ have been made many times before. They seem 
to us harmless. And if they will contribute towards a lowering of tariffs, 
they will have served a useful purpose. But experience has shown that 
aspirations expressed in terms as vague and as general as these rarely 
come to anything. There is magnanimity, no doubt, in the desire, so 
- frequently expressed by writers and politicians in this country, that raw 
material shall be accessible to all, that the world’s resources shall be 
shared by all alike, and that, when the fighting is over, and the blockade 
is lifted, vast stores of food, fuel and so on will be moved into the stricken 
countries of the Zuropean continent. We trust that when the general 
share-out is completed, there will be a little left for the British people 
also. 

The Sixth Point, which, as we have seen, is contradicted by the 
Third, demands closer examination. By ‘ Nazi tyranny ’ the signatories, 
we presume, mean the domination of the National Socialist Party. The 
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word ‘Nazi’ is an obsolescent.colloquialism that is used either for 
‘German’ or for ‘ National Socialist.’ It should not occur in official 
documents—or, indeed, anywhere—for it is incorrect and misleading 
(nor has it become part of the common language of this country, despite - 
its frequent occurrence in the press, in broadcasts, and in the speeches 
of Mr. Churchill). When ‘German ’ is meant, the word German should 
be used. And when a mémber of the National Socialist Party is meant, 


he should be called a National Socialist. Besides, the matter is more than } © 


one of philosophical :correctitude. Behind it lies the same dangerous 
error that was made in the last war, the error of differentiating between 
the German ‘ people’ and their rulers. In his address to the Foreign 
Press Association on July 30th, Mr. Eden declared that the British 
Government are ‘ not prepared to negotiate with Hitler at any time on 
any subject.’ -He added that there could be no peace as long as not only. 
Hitler, but ‘his men rule in Germany.’ This is as much as to say that 
the domination of the National Socialist Party must be overthrown before 
peace can be discussed with the Germans. A German popular revolt 


“against the Party would be most welcome if it were to weaken the 


German home-front—and therefore the German battle-front. There is 
no sign of such a revolt at present. There is great war-weariness in 
Germany, but it does not take the form of resistance to Hitler and the 
Party. We doubt whether verbal attacks on him and the other National 
Socialist leaders can weaken their domination. On the contrary, it seems 
to us that the effect of treating them as though they, and not the German 
people, were the enemy, is conferring a distinction upon them that will 
only augment their.prestige and will draw them and the German people 
closer together. If, as the result of defeat, the Germans realise that there 
is no hope for themselves-unless they get rid of their leaders, then they 
will indeed get rid of them—this time, as they did last time. But the 
consequence will be, first, that their leaders will be removed because 
their removal will be regarded as a regrettable necessity, and not as the 
result of a revolt against them but, of a readjustment of the political 
system to a situation imposed by outward circumstances and not arising 
from within (the German revolution of 1918 was more like an adjustment 
of this sort than a revolution). Second, they will become the potential 
leaders of the German militant national revival and the instigators of the 
next war. Anti-German propaganda in the last war was directed chiefly 
against the former Kaiser and the military leaders, against the throne, 
the ‘junkers,’ and the ‘ military caste.’ The former Kaiser was not 
banished : he left, quite unnecessarily, on the urgent recommendation of 
his advisers. Hindenburg retired into obscurity. Ludendorff -fled to 
Sweden. Hindenburg emerged again to become President of the German 
Republic and to superintend the downfall of that Republic, the establish- 
ment of National Socialist despotism, and the preparations for the Second 
World War. Ludendorff returned from his voluntary exile, offered his 
services to Bolshevik Russia when it seemed that the verdict of the First 
World War could be revised by a German-Russian alliance, marched side 
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by side with Hitler at the head of National Socialists who were armed in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles in 1923, and became the chief exponent 
of that doctrine of ‘ total warfare ’ which is now being applied by Hitler 
and his generals. . 
W' It would have been much better if the Treaty of Versailles had been 
signed by the Kaiser and by Hindenburg and Ludendorff—the Germans 
would then have been in a dilemma, for they would either have had to 
| repudiate these, their leaders, as traitors, or they would have had to 
forego the assumption that to sign the treaty was an act of treachery. 
It is precisely with ‘ Hitler and his men ’ that the Allies ought to negotiate 
this time. ‘ Hitler and his men ’ should be made to sign the document 
embodying the terms of Germany’s defeat and humiliation, they ought to 
superintend the gathering of the bitter fruit, seeing that it was they who 
ordered the planting, they who boast that they have ended unemploy- 
ment, should display their whole helplessness when post-war unemploy- 
.ment grows under their eyes, they who organised the rearmament of 
Germany should organise her disarmament, they who would have made 
her great should see her small, they who would have overthrown the 
might of the British Empire and of the United States, should witness the 
establishment of the Pax Britannica and the Pax Americana. If they 
have to take all this upon themselves, if they find themselves at the head 
of the German nation, and all alone with that nation, in its downfall, then, 
and only then, will there be. a genuine revolt against them ; then, and 
only then, will all they stand for, and all the rulers of Germany in the last 
war stood for, be so deeply shaken and discredited, that it will be wholly 
unable to revive within so short a space as one generation. — 

According to Point Seven of the Anglo-American Declaration, there 
is to be ‘a peace ’ that shall ‘ enable men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance.’ We confess that we are unable to understand 
what this means. 

According to Point Eight, the ‘disarmament’ of nations ‘which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers . . . is 
essential.’ Japan answers to this description (it would be a strange 
perversity on the part of a nation to be an aggressor inside its own fron- 
tiers !) although she is not yet at war, either with Great Britain or the 
United States. Is it seriously proposed that she be disarméd even if she 
does not go to war? And even if she does, can she be defeated so 
thoroughly that she can be forced to disarm? It will be much if she can 
be foiled if she ventures to attack Singapore and the Dutch East Indies, 
it will be more if she has to make peace with China. But to disarm her 
it would be necessary to carry the war into her home waters where her 
fleet and air-force would, because of the proximity-of their bases, have an 
immense advantage over the combined British and American squadrons, 

. which would have no bases near at hand. Disarmament means the dis- 
armament of Germany, or else it means nothing at all. It may be that 
Italy will have to accept a certain measure of disarmament as well, but 
it is not at all sure that, when the war is over, collaboration between Great 
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Britain, Italy, and France in North Africa and in the Mediterranean may 
not be possible, and that Italy may not take part in keeping the peace 
of Europe against Germany. In that case Italy would not disarm, but 
would readjust her armament to a new strategic situation—to the defence 
not of her overseas empire: but of her position in the European mainland. 
It is satisfactory to know that the United States are now associated 
with Great Britain in the essential duty of enforcing unilateral disarma- 
ment—the disarmament of Germany, in other words. In his address on 
July 29th, Mr. Eden declared that ‘ to neglect any precaution ’ that would} 
render Germany unable to start another war ‘in twenty years’ time’ 
would be ‘ criminal.’ It would indeed! Anything less than the complete 
‘disatmament of Germany would be ‘ criminal ’—anything less, that is to 
say, than the total and unilateral abolition of the German army, navy, § 
and air-force. The signatories of the Anglo-American Declaration 
‘ believe that all the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force,’ and that the 
disarmament of ‘the aggressor nations’ must be carried out ‘ pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security.’ 
It is something to be thankful for that the disarmament of Germany 
- is to be unconditional, and that it is not to be carried out in conjunction 
with general disarmament, at least not to begin with. Later on, there is 
to be a ‘wider scheme.’ The signatories of the Declaration appear to. 
believe that there can and will be a time when ‘all the nations of the 
world ’ will ‘ abandon the use of force.’ We do not share this belief. On 
the contrary, we believe that the use of force is essential to the defence 
of international as well of national security. The armed preponderance 
achieved by Great Britain in Europe as the result of victory must be 
made permanent if that victory is to endure—if Europe is not to suffer 
a Third World War and her nations are not again to be overrun and 
subjugated by the German army. 
We are left to guess what manner of ‘ wider scheme ’ the signatories 
of the Declaration have in mind. There would seem to be two main 


possibilities—a new League of Nations with, perhaps, a revised Covenant, -} . 


or some form of Federal Union. A League of Nations so constituted as to 
perpetuate an Allied victory might serve a useful purpose, though it 
would be more honest to call it by its proper name—that is to say, the 
anti-German alliance. But a League which would eliminate the difference 
between victor and vanquished would thereby undo the victory and 
help to bring on the Third World War. A League that would promote 
‘international disarmament would be promoting German rearmament. 
Armaments are relative, not absolute. It makes no difference, ulti- 
mately, whether Germany rearms until her armament equals that of the 
other Powers, or whether the other Powers disarm until their armament 
equals that of the Germans. Universal disarmament would make Ger- . 
many master of Eurape, for, with her central position, her resources, her 
discipline, her size, and the military prowess of her people, she will always 
have the initial advantage in every conflict, unless there exists in Europe 
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a Power, or a coalition of Powers, maintaining @ permanent armed pre- 
ponderance and holding strategic positions that will make immediate 
and decisive action possible the moment the German danger shows itself 
agen. | 
The schemes that go under the generic term ‘ Federal Union ’ would, 
if carried out, also make Germany master of Europe. ‘ Federal Union ’ 
is, in fact; one of Germany’s principal war aims. If she wins the war, she 
will unite the nations of Europe in one federation, under her own leader- 
ship. If the nations of Europe unite of their own accord, Germany will, 
in a short time, dominate them unless they are united against her. But 
in that case the ‘ union ’ will be»but an anti-German alliance. It will be 
said that if Germany is disarmed, she will have been rendered unable to 
make herself master in a federally united Europe. But if she herself is 
one of the federal states, she would have equality of status with the other 
states in the federal government, in the federal court—and in the federal 
armed forces. Without this equality the union would not be a union at 
all, or. at least it would exclude Germany, and would; therefore, be an 
alliance. There is a case for regional federation—between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and perhaps Rumania, or between the Balkan States. 
The former federation would be directed against Germany. The German - 
danger would be its raison d’étre. It would be one of those ‘ precautions ’ 
Mr. Eden referred to in his address. The purpose of a Balkan Federation 
would be to preserve the Balkans from interference on the part of the 
Great Powers, especially Germany and Italy. If Germany joined either 
federation she would automatically become master thereof. Indeed, any 
federation with Germany would lead to annexation by Germany. Federal 
Union would give Germany in peace what she will have failed to gain by 
war. Federal Union, which has influential exponents on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is not a piece of harmless crankery. It is a positive menace, 
for if Great Britain and the Allies win the war, they will lose the peace if 
the principles of Federal Union are accepted. Federal Union, like a. 
revived League of Nations and like international disarmament, can only 
. have one consequence—the Third World War. 
THe Eprror. 
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THE. NEW ORDER IN EUROPE 


Mein Kampf is a revealing document, and in one of its most significant 
chapters Hitler admits that his party sprang from Austria and not from 
Germany. The foundations of the National-Socialist party were laid in 
the Hapsburg Empire ; in Czechoslovakia—if I may make an unpleasant 
admission ; or, rather, in the districts bordering upon Bohemia and 
Germany. In Bohemia, where the Hapsburg Germans were geogra- 
phically nearest to Prussia, some of the greatest German chauvinists 
used to flourish. They hated the Czechs because, next to the Germans, 
they were the most highly developed people in the Hapsburg Empire, 
and because they were nationally the most conscious as well as politically 
the best educated. 

Vienna and the Hapsburg Government always-looked to the Germans 
of Bohemia when they wanted to score over the Czechs. The Germans of 
Bohemia proclaimed Pan-Germanism, and Berlin helped them to prevent 
any understanding between Vienna and the Czechs. They let the dynasty 
know that they would sooner destroy the Hapsburg Empire and link 
themselves with Berlin than watch the development of any federation in 
which the Czechs, the Yugoslavs and the Poles would have the political 
privilege of the Germans, together with the important advantage of 
gaining between them an actual majority over the Germans. _ 

One of the most aggressive groups of Bohemian Germans in the 
’nineties called itself All-deutsch (Pan-German) and accepted the leader- 
ship of George Schoenerer, a deputy of the Vienna Parliament, a drunken 
and incompetent anti-Semite, who hated the Czechs. Only two. or three 
deputies supported him, but his demagogic powers won him a certain 
notoriety. He was one of the first Pan-Germans of the Hapsburg Empire ; 
and in Mein Kampf Hitler, himself an Austrian, expressly admits 
Schoenerer as one of his predecessors and originators of his doctrines. 
From Vienna, where he spent his youth, Hitler organised his Pan-Ger- 
manism, his German chauvinism and the anti-Semitism: which raged in 
the Austrian capital from 1890 to the outbreak of the last war. He came 
to know Schoenerer and his friends. Yet he hated Austria, because he 
believed that the Hapsburg Empire had failed to fulfil its mission, which 
was—in his opinion—ruthlessly to Germanise the Czechs, the Yugoslavs, 
the Poles and all other subjects of the old monarchy. 

In Mein Kampf Hitler worked out the entire Pan-German plan which 
he is now executing. He showed why he believed it to be imperative for 
Germany to dominate Central Europe and the Balkans and to deliver a 


- 
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fatal blow at France. He revealed the methods—lies, treachery, murder, 
war—by which the Germans were to dominate Europe. He urged the 
use of every kind of ‘ Nordic subtlety,’ and he showed how it was neces- 
sary to execute plans and aggressive attacks step by step, to eliminate 
one opponent after another, to undermine progressively every alliance, 
and to destroy bit by bit.the Peace of Versailles. Violence, he argued, 
was essential in politics. “Lies should be gross and consistent, since 
people believe impudent lies more readily than they believe small or timid 
lies. In politics everything can be promised. But Germany’s word is to 
be kept, and Germany’s obligations fulfilled, only when they serve the 
interests of the German nation and the German Government. 

Because I knew all this when I read Mein Kampf in 1924, I have never 
believed Hitler. Later I watched his party grow from 11 to 108 deputies. 
I saw his party acquiré a direct ascendancy over German opinion, and 
ten years ago I knew that eventually Hitler would come to power, and: 
that his nomination as Chancellor would herald within Germany a criminal 
and destructive revolution. There were, indeed, many genuine democrats 
in Germany, but the masses lacked the,political experiences and judgment 
to repudiate and overcome this chauvinist Pan-German demagogue. 

And because democracy cannot come to terms with treachery and 
violence, and because I never believed in him’ or his work, I resolutely 
refused to meet Hitler. I signed no treaty with Nazi Germany. From 
1935 I prepared my country for war between Germany and her neighbours, 
and Czechoslovakia was ready for war by the time she reached the crisis 
of September, 1939. Czechoslovakia was ready for war, and the rest of 
Europe was not. Hence the notorious Munich Agreement. Hence the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia. Hence the invasion of Poland 
and the Second European War. 

Hitler’s political ideas have first of all a negative foundation : he was 
determined to undo the defeat of 1918 and to destroy the Peace of Ver- 
sailles by raising the standard of Pan-Germanism and by embarking upon 
anew war. This he would do, not with the aid of the dynastic, aristocratic 
and bureaucratic classes, as in 1914, but with the aid of the lowest social 
classes ; the whole German people would be concerned with their country’s 
rule over Europe. Because their standards are higher than others, the 
German people were to dominate Central and Eastern Europe.» The 
Bismarckian Pan-Germanism of philosophers, politicians, autocrats, 
junkers and generals was to give place to the Pan-Germanism of the 
people. . 

The new Pan-Germanism was clearly more dangerous than the old. 
Socially, Hitler is opposed to the bourgeoisie and the upper classes, not 
from a sense of justice, but from the conviction that chauvinist German 
masses can alone achieve his Pan-German plans. His Pan-Germanism 
gathers strength because it has millions of adherents. But Hitler is also 
anti-democratic, because he does not want democracy, freedom and 
tolerance to make the German people less aggressive in their task of 
dominating Europe. Vienna taught him to be anti-Semitic. He saw that 
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the Jewish intellectual could be liberal, critical and defensive. But. 
fundamentally Hitler was anti-Semitic because he knew that the Jews 
among the bourgeoisie and the industrial and capitalist: bodies would. 
powerfully contribute to the frustration of his Pan-German aims. His” 
internal, social and economic measures have been shaped for him by 
collaborators like. Dr. Schacht, and others who joined him while his 
movement was gathering strength. 

What then is Hitler’s ‘New Order’ for Europe? Germany is to 
dominate the greater part of Europe. Other nations are to work for, and - 
obey, the Herrenvolk, their German overlords. Subject nations will be 
graded according to their usefulness to Germany. Respect will be shown 
to France when she has submitted and surrendered her colonies, the 
more so since the Nazis believe that, as a nation and a race, the French 
are degenerate and will have no significance for a future Europe. Italy, © 
who will obtain the second place in the Nazi Empire, will be rewarded for 
her fidelity with new territory ; and so will Hungary, who is to occupy 
the first place among the smaller European States. Russia, deprived of 
the Ukraine, will be driven eastwards, so that she becomes a purely Asiatic 
power. The countries which dared to oppose the ‘ New Order "—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia—will remain broken and 
subjugated. 

Germany as a fully developed industrial State will possess new colonies 
and dominate several seas. Other States will remain agricultural. Their 
spiritual freedom will be restricted, for it is their function only to acquire 
the industrial products of Germany and passively to complete her economic 
structure. Their economic, ideological and cultural dependence upon 
Germany is to be absolute. If any industry is to exist in their territories 
it must be directed by, and allied to, German undertakings. 

Wherever Germany acquires her new colonies—in the Ukraine, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Middle East, or even the Far East—she 
intends to obtain an appropriate share of the world’s supplies of raw 
_ materials ; above all, petrol. Japan she will allow to become the decisive 
factor in Eastern Asia. A submissive Great Britain will be allowed to 
keep the greater part of a disruptive Empire, but if she resists, Great 
Britain will be isolated, and her Empire will be destroyed. 

‘Within Germany and her satellite States the ‘New Order’ denies 
democratic freedom, freedom of the Press, speech or the expression of 
belief, of free religious associations or scientific research. The Fascist 
party and the State are one. In the leaders of the Fascist party is vested 
the sole authority of the State. The party leaders are infallible, and 
decree what others must think and do. Opponents must be destroyed 
or made harmless. It follows that all culture, all literature, art and’ 
science which oppose thé tenets of the Fascist leaders must in turn be 
destroyed or made harmless, and among the dead things of more liberal 
centuries, must go the national idéas of the French Revolution, the 
British development of the idea of citizenship, and the principles of the 
American Revolution. 
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With the destruction of political freedom go fundamental changes in 
the economic structure of society. Economic individualism is brought 
to an end. State intervention is widespread. Individual profits are 
restricted, and made available in the first place to those among the masses 
who are actively supporting the Fascist order. Plutocrats—above all, 
Jewish plutocrats—give place to new ruling classes. The State and the 
people are one ; and they are all. The State is deified. The State is God, 
against Whom there are no individual rights and privileges. The leaders 
of the Fascist party decree what are the needs of the State. Those 
needs must be met in whatever sphere, without protest. And because 
this State-God requires a powerful inner structure it must remain, even 
after a victorious war, the State of the Gestapo, the State of a militarily 
constituted 8.S., Europe’s greatest military power, both on land and in 
the air. The cultural and scientific legacies of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, air communications and the radio are at the disposal 
of a new State absolutism far more ruthless and terrible than the old 
absolutism of monarchy, caste or feudal society. 

The new State absolutism, moreover, commands an. effective and 
Machiavellian propaganda. The Fascist leaders begin a war, and lay the 
blame first upon England and then upon the United States. They 
destroy. small:nations, and apportion the blame to England who, they 
say, led them into war. They destroy minorities, and blame the small 
people whom fate and historical development. have placed. within the 
sphere of the German Lebensraum. They violate the neutrality of coun- 
tries, and claim that they have done it only to forestall the British. 
Corruption, which is rampant in their own State, they attribute to 
democracy. They steal and pillage and disintegrate the economic life of 
the occupied States, and claim that the disintegration is due to the 
British blockade. Is it surprising that President -Roosevelt recently 
denounced the ‘ New Order’ because ‘it is not an order and it is not 
‘new’ ? 

Where one nation dominates or exploits another, there cannot be 
order ; only a preparation for new conflicts, new wars, new revolts and 
’ an accumulation of hatreds; ‘dragon’s teeth * sown across the body 
politic of Europe. Where there are no sure foundations of justice or 
truth, objectivity or tolerance, there cannot be order; only a social, 
economic and moral chaos which is to end in a sudden and enormous 
catastrophe. The Nazi ‘ Order’ is, therefore, negative, nihilist, violent, . 
destructive. Such ‘Orders,’ warning posterity by the catastrophic 
_ manner in which they ended, have been known before—at the fall of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires ; during the migrations when the ancient 
times gave place to the Middle Ages ; during the European decline which 
followed the Thirty Years’ War. The Nazi ‘ Order’ is by no means new. 

But what are the prospects of a real ‘ New Order’ in Europe ? 

Between Nazism.and Democracy no compromise is possible. Com- 
promise could only give us a short breathing-space. It could not give us 
peace. The Fascist ‘ Order ’ and its leaders must disappear, once and for 
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all. Democracy must win both on the field of battle and in the hearts of 
men. There must be profound political and social changes in*Germany, 

_even if the process of change involves a long period of political education. 

There must emerge a federal Germany harmoniously related to a better 
organised Central and Western Europe. 
B&% All occupied countries, including Austria, will be liberated: Smaller 
States will be united in larger units which are either federal or confederate, 
like the union now discussed between Czechoslovakia and Poland. There 
should be federal or confederate units in the Balkans, in Northern Europe 
and among the smaller States of Western Europe. Their creation will 
provide easier and better economic conditions for the peoples who live 
within them. They will help to establish a real collective security and a 
common economic collaboration. 

The problem of national minorities will have to be considered far more 
systematically and radically than it was after the last war. I accept the 
principle of the transfer of populations. Populations were exchanged, 
successfully and on a large scale, between Greece and Turkey after the 
war of 1922. The world courageously accepted this large-scale transfer, 
because it knew that the alternative would have been a systematic mass- 
murder of millions of people. If the problem is carefully considered and 
wide measures are adopted in good time, the transfer can be made amic- 
ably under decent human conditions, under international control and 
with international support. 

I do not believe that it will be possible to create a Federal Europe 
immediately after the war. From the chaos of faithlessness and hate, 
order, trust and sympathy—conditions demanded by every type of 
federation—cannot readily emerge. But the development of small 
federations may lead eventually, and after a number of decades, to the 
realisation of a Federal Europe. The prelude to a Federal Europe must 
be the establishment of a really moral and legal equality between nations, 
of more adaptable and equalitarian economic structure within the indi- 
vidual States or federal units, of a firmer system of collective security, 
and a sense that a new post-war order in Europe guarantees for us at 
least half a century of peace. Meanwhile a new League must function as 
the guardian of European democracy and of peace. The League will 
foster the creation of regional and federal leagues, and may well become 
the instrument through which Federal Europe is ultimately achieved. 

- Democracy is at war with the totalitarianism of the Nazis and the 
Fascists. But for the past twenty years.it has been in conflict also with 
the totalitarianism of the Communists. Democracy, if it is to escape 
the totalitarian danger of the Left as well as the Nazi and Fascist poison 
of the Right, must deal resolutely with its own social and economic 
problems. The destruction of Fascism and Nazism, so essential for the 
salvation and survival of Democracy, will create such grave disturbances 
that Democracy, if it wishes to prevent social upheavals and Communistic 
revolutions from below, must have the courage to initiate and complete 
vitally important changes in social and economic structure. By this 
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means alone real statesmanship, as in the past, will avoid social dangers 
and upheavals. . To use a well considered slogan, political en must 
be completed by economic and social democracy. 

But these changes, though they dig deep into the present structure of 
certain States, will be democratic, and not totalitarian. In the economic 
‘and social realm the guiding principle must be also the needs of the neces- 

‘sary degree of individual freedom: A new post-war economic order 
cannot, of course, return to the relatively pure freedom of classical 
Liberalism ; but. economic and social democracy does not exclude— 
indeed, it demands—a fundamental degree of human freedom and dignity, 
both spiritual and material. To the individual must belong the inalien- 
able right to be unmolested and undisturbed in the exercise of his human 
privileges. 

A new world organisation will confront us with new colonial problems, 
with new problems of international trade and the distribution of raw 
materials. I believe that there will be a greater State regulation of inter- 
national trade ; for it seems to me that State, or Government, control is 
better for international trade than control by powerful individuals, 
capitalistic combines or international trusts. But on the other side, 
Government control will in actual fact accomplish a freer international 
trade, for the new post-war international order must make the sources 
and commodities of international trade more accessible to the nations of 
‘the world. There will be a fairer and less hampered distribution. 7 a 

Our first duty, however, is to win the war. Better a long war than 
submission to the Nazis, or even an inconclusive peace which would lead 
in the end to a war more terrible than the one in which we are now engaged. 


Epwarp BENEsS. 
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REFLECTIONS.ON THE RUSSIAN WAR 


Ir is over two months now since the German invasion of Russia began, 
Measured by purely territorial conquest, Hitler has not done too badly. 
Yet not one of the real German objectives has been achieved. Far from 
being ‘ annihilated ’—as has been repeatedly Berlin’s boast—the Russian 
army is still fighting all along the huge 1,500-mile front from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Whatever the true figures of losses on both sides may 


be, there can be no doubt whatever that the Germans are paying a colossal § -di 


price for every inch of Soviet territory, and that-their losses in men and 
material are stupendous. Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, and at the moment 
of writing even Odessa, are stillin Russian hands. The Soviet régime has 
not collapsed, nor has it shown any discoverable signs of disintegration. 
There are no Quislings in Russia or even in the Ukraine (except those 
resident in Berlin), no Fifth Columnists, no saboteurs and slackers.. 
_ Indeed, and this is the greatest miracle of all, every day produces fresh 
evidence of efficiency, preparedness and cohesion. 

Yes, miracle. For those who invariably are so wise after every event, 
and who now tell us they ‘always knew’ Russia would put. up this 
magnificent fight, are talking the most unmitigated nonsense. Nobody 
knew it, and least of all the Germans who have been more familiar with 
internal Russian conditions and have had better sources of information than 
anybody else in the world. They certainly miscalculated the quality and the 
scope of Russia’s resistance and seem to have been quite unaware either 
of the nature or of the extent of the Russian military machine. Even to 
thosé who did believe in the strength and loyalty of the Red Army, or 
in the heroic determination of the peopte of Russia to defend themselves 
against the foreign invader at any cost, this efficiency is something of an 
eye-opener. There was no need to be anti-Russian or anti-Bolshevik to 
anticipate a quick breakdown of transport and of supply arrangements 
—not only the country’s past history but the daily routine life of the 
U.8.8.R., as reported in its own Press, provided ample justification for 
this gloomy assumption. For once, we have been pleasantly deceived. 
To admit this is not derogatory to our truly heroic Russian Allies ; on 
the contrary, it is a compliment to them. And perhaps the man who is 
most surprised of all is Stalin himself. His determination to keep out of 
' the war at almost any price must have been largely influenced by his mis- } 
givings, which the Finnish misadventure of last year could not but have 
greatly increased ; he appears to have learned its lessons. 

In order to appreciate Russia’s stupendous war effort, which exceeds 
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_ by far anything hitherto-known in history, it is necessary to look at it 
in its true perspective. Antagonism to the Soviet régime and various 
other factors, which are not of yesterday’s making, have led to a complete 
and firmly ingrained misapprehension of the Russians’ fighting capacity. 
Now it must be realised that the Russian soldier, even in days gone by, 
was distinguished by his courage and staying power. Under proper 
leadership he has always given a good, sometimes even a brilliant, account 
of himself. And in Soviet Russia he has for years enjoyed a status all his 
own—that' of a privileged citizen. It must be realised, too, that the 
. Bolsheviks ever since they came into power in the autumn of 1917 have 
been: obsessed by the idea of war. They have always believed that one 
day either Germany or the ‘imperialistic Western democracies,’ or 
possibly even the forces of both combined, would seek to destroy the? 
Soviet régime, and attempt to impose a different system on Russia. 
Thus throughout the existence first of Lenin’s and then of Stalin’s 
dictatorship, the possibility of war has loomed largely over—and for the 
greater part’entirely dominated—the Krelim’s policy both at home and 
abroad. They have never made any secret about it ; on the contrary, 
they have strained every nerve to inculcate the ideas of self-defence into 
the masses and to build up the greatest possible war potential. 

Thus, if to-day Russia is the only country in the world with a number 
of tanks and planes equal, or even superior, to that of Germany, if she 
has vast war industries far removed from the invader’s reach, if she has 
a military and political technique that, at any rate up to now, has proved 
Germany’s match, all this is no mere coincidence. Nor is it Stalin’s 
answer to Hitler, for the Russians have been at it for many years before 
the Nazis took power, and, indéed, have learned some of their most vital 
lessons from Hitler’s predecessors. Four years ago the Pravda wrote : 
“We have never considered it beneath us to learn the art of war from 
our enemies. In our military schools we study Clausewitz, Moltke, 
Schlieffen and Ludendorff. We have worked hard and zealously, and in 
some respects we think have outdistanced our teachers.’ This is entirely 
according to Russian tradition ; Peter the Great was proud to learn the 
technique of warfare from his SwedisK invaders. - 

The more recent German lessons fell on fertile soil. The cvdininy 
Russian peasant or workman may be a fairly primitive being, but he 
is amazingly versatile, and he is interested in everything and anything 

‘new. Thus the mechanisation of Soviet agriculture, even though it was 
accompanied by terrorism and great hardship, resulted among the 
younger generation of peasants in developing a keen interest in engineer- 
ing. Similarly, the vast industrialisation campaign, conducted under the 
slogan of one Five Year Plan after another in rapid succession, helped to 
produce a new type of mechanically minded citizen. True, all the first 
- steps in that direction had to be taken under foreign guidance-and super- 
vision. Engineers and experts of all nationalities, but chiefly German and 
American, directed the building and operation of Russia’s gigantic indus- 
trial plant, erected quite regardless of the cost and sacrifice this entailed. 
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But in the process the younger’ Russians themselves di@ acquire a taste 
for all these things, and did reveal a growing mastery of the new techivique, 
Suffice it to mention that the tractor factories, which later became the 
tank factories, or the huge electrical power stations and the various other, 
industries—freshly created or merely developed and modernised—have 
in recent years been operated entirely by the Russians themselves. 
As to aviation, Russia-has travelled a long way since the day a con- 
cession was granted to the German ‘ Junkers Works ’ to build a factory 
at Fili, near Moscow. True, the construction and designing of airplane 
engines in Russia dates back to the last war, when a small but quite 
efficient plant was first established by the Russians themselves. But it 
was not until the ‘ Junkers ’ concession, which followed the signing of the 
Rapallo Treaty in 1921, that the foundations of the present huge air- 
plane iridustry were laid. Before long Voroshilov declared that ‘ Power 
in the air is the only power in the world to-day,’ and his Government 
never lost sight of the military angle when developing Russia’s plane 
production. Much time and attention was given to aeronautical experi- 
menting. Among the various special institutes established for the pur- 
pose, the Central Aerodynamic Institute in Moscow deserves honourable 
mention, for it did some splendid scientific work. The numerous daring§ 
' flying expeditions, particularly to the polar regions, were part and parcel 
of this exploratory work. They were also calculated to fire the imagina- 
tion of the masses, which they certainly did. Another important body, 
the ‘Ossoaviakhim’ (the People’s Defence Association), established 
throughout the country well over one hundred ‘flying clubs’ for the 
purpose of training volunteer pilots. Together with the main ‘ club’ in 
Moscow, this network of training centres possessed about one thousand 
machines of different types for the explicit purpose of popularising avia- 
tion. All this was done long before the present war began to loom large 
on the Soviet horizon. Nor did they neglect the possibility of airship 
building in their programme for the ‘ conquest of the air.’ On Septem- 
_ber 10th, 1930, Eckener’s Graf Zeppelin visited Moscow and made a deep 
impression on the Russians. It will be recalled that they chartered the 
ship for an Arctic expedition, where it successfully carried out some 
complicated experiments in taking up loads from an ice-breaker. There 
upon the services of the unfortunate Italian airship ace, Nobile, were 
retained by the Russians for the purpose of building some dirigibles o 
_ their own and training the necessary operating staff to constitute a specia 
‘Lenin Flotilla’ of Soviet Zeppelins. They attached great strategic 
importance to this, and with a similar purpose in view they also instituted§ 
mass-parachute jumping. When they first displayed their parachutists 
to an astonished world, during the summer manceuvres of 1936, the matter 
was taken as a huge joke. To-day nobody laughs at it any more.. Nor are 
the stratospheric visions of certain Russian experts visions any more— 
the big bomber planes that America sends to Britain have largely realised 
some of these ideas which at the time seemed erazy vapourings. 
All these records and achievements of Russian scientists and 
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aviators are a sufficiently eloquent proof of what Russians can do by 
themselves. What is so degrading, however, is that their knowledge or 
courage or zeal has been obsequicusly ascribed to their Communist credo, 
and more especially to the personal inspiration of the ridiculously deified 
Stalin. No nation so gifted, so virile and so dynamic, would have stood 
still for twenty years. The industrialisation of Russia, or the ‘ conquest 
of tire air,’ or the other technical achievements of the Soviet Government, 
cannot possibly be attributed solely to their own methods or their own 
vision. Russia would have progressed under any régime, especially during 
a period when technical advancement was so universal and so revolu- 
tionary. But this much must be said for the Soviets: having made up 
their minds that an onslaught of the ‘ capitalistic world’ against the 

‘country of socialism’ was inevitable and axiomatic, having further 
decided that the spectre of blockade must be removed at all costs, the 
Bolsheviks proceeded in a most ruthless way about it. The militarisation 
of Russia and economic self-sufficiency became the one guiding idea of 
their policy. ‘ Appeasement ’ and various other forms of Soviet diplomacy 
were but manceuvres to gain time in the achievement of the fundamental 
objective: self-defence. Army, politics and industry became knitted 
- together in one gigantic scheme, which is being perpetuated to the present 

day. Init the three Five Year Plans are mere ayreattn. or, to change the 
metaphor, mere instruments. 

We see the results now. Having made truly inhuman sacrifices for 
twenty years, the Soviets are now the only military Power in the world 
capable of standing up to the Germans. Even then they have not been 
able, so far, either to counter-attack effectively or to prevent the slow 
but nevertheless inexorable German advance. They have forced Hitler to 
alter his timetable, and they are making his progress so costly that he 
may yet regret his Russian campaign. It looks like a major blunder on 
his part even now; and the West may be eternally grateful to the Russians 
for their unique performance. Indeed, this much must be said with every 
possible emphasis :. there is not another nation in the world that has 
fought the Germans as effectively on land as the Russians are doing now. 
The fact that they have been preparing for it during all the years that 
England slept or deliberately shut her eyes to realities she did not wish to 
see; the fact that the Russians—alone among the nations—proved 
capable of visualising a modern war; and the fact that, completely in- 
different to the vapid flocculence of their hysterical and ignorant syco- 
phants in every country (who always represented Russia as a power of 
peace), the Russians have been able to build themselves up as the second 
strongest military nation in the world—all these facts are eloquent 
enough, and require little comment. Why during all these twenty years, 
when the Bolshevik leaders themselves were incessantly telling the world 
about their planning, and working for the complete militarisation of Russia, 
nobody except the Germans should have paid any attention to it, is one of 
those mysteries that are hard to explain. German military literature of 
the last decade or so is full of studies of this particular subject. Yet, 
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happily for us, even the Germans seem to have overlooked some of the 
essential aspects of the Russian war machine which they themselves had 
helped to create and develop. German blunders of this kind have always 
been the salvation of their neighbours. 

What-is awaiting Hitler in Russia ¢? On the point of supplies it is quite 
cléar now that he will get nothing. The Scorched Earth policy isno empty 
phrase with the Russians. Hunger, suffering, death do not frighten them. 
They will rather starve themselves than leave anything for the Germans 
to take away. Even in 1918-19 the German army of occupation got 
precious little out of the Ukraine ; this time it will get nothing at all. If 
the huge Dnieprostroy power plant has to be blown up, or even if the 
Caucasian oilfields have to be destroyed, Russia’s supply position— 
greatly weakened as it would he—could still be made a tenable one. But — 
for the Germans, espevially after the coming winter campaign with all its 
horrors, this would make life in the occupied Russian territories completely 
unbearable. 

GroRGE SOLOVEYTOHIK. 





STRATEGIC BOMBING 


Muuitary writers of future ages will look back on the present war as the 
first in which air power was used on a grand scale. It is interesting to 
speculate on what conclusions they will draw, but it will be mere specula- 
tion, as we are now only learning by trial and error. Opinions are likely 
to change as the war progresses, and some theories once generally held 
have already been exploded. One was the minor importance of fighters, 
and another was the belief that even a well-organised aerodrome could be 
put out of action by bombing. Even during the inter-war years Marshal 
Foch changed his opinion. Soon after the Armistice he ventured the 

prediction that an air force, by striking at nerve centres, might break 
- down a nation’s will to victory. Some,years later he wrote that you could 

not defeat a great nation by destroying its capital cities. 

The most definite air theory was propounded by the Italian General 
Douhet, ‘who held that everything should be staked on a ey of —s 
bombing as the most certain road to victory. 

The British Air Ministry was apparently much attracted by that 
theory, though it never openly expressed reliance on Douhet. ‘It pre- 
ferred to quote the maxim that attack is the best means of defence, 
explaining that the bomber is the offensive weapon of the Air Force. 
Bombers can be used in many ways, but it was certainly strategic bomb- 
ing which appealed to the collective mind of the Air Ministry. It appeared. 
that this clinging to the idea of strategic bombing was partly due to a 
sort of inverted inferiority complex. The two older Services had resented 
the formation of the Royal Air Force, and the fear that they might get — 
it abolished seems to have lived with the Air Ministry for over twenty 
years. It has always been anxious to assert its independence. Imme- 
diately after its formation it despatched to France the Independent Air 
Force which was riot under the orders of General Haig. Its object was 
to undertake strategic bombing of factories in the Rhine towns. To be 
able to boast of one’s strategic plans draws attention to one’s 
independence. Yet, during the last great German offensive in the spring 
of 1918 it would surely have been wiser to hurl every bomber which we 
could raise on to the advancing German hordes. Strategic bombing 
ought to be regarded as a sort of Air Force luxury, only to be indulged 
in when no battle is in progress. Attacks on production .can at the best 

‘only produce deferred results, whereas bombing front line troops and 

cutting communications in their rear may have immediate effects. Yet 

this devotion to strategic bombing is so ingrained in the Air Ministry 
161 
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that it persisted even up to the Battle of France. In The Diary of a Staff 


begged for R.A.F. bombers to attack the German troops, and on at least” 
one occasion the reply was that Essen and Hamm would be raided that § 
night. 

Tactical bombing on behalf of the Navy or Army makes less of an 
appeal to the Air Ministry because it implies some sort of subordination 
to one of the other Services. Several times in the last two years have Air 
Force spokesmen announced with confidence that the bomber (when 
sufficiently multiplied) would win the war. 

The Luftwaffe and the Red Air Fleet, have definitely been trained to_ 
work with their respective armies, and neither has developed a strategy 
complex. With two contrasted theories in operation, we may well examine 
the course of two years of war to see how far events have so far justified 
one or the other. Certain facts are outstanding. The Royal Navy has | 
owed a great deal to the tactical use of its Air Arm, both as a means of | 
reconnaissance and as a striking force. Its scouting aircraft (supported 
by those of the Coastal Command and of the Middle East) havé kept 
admirals informed of enemy movements in the Mediterranean and out 
on the Atlantic. . The aeroplanes of the fleet have sunk and damaged 
enemy warships in harbour where our own ships could not penetrate. 
Several times the speed of the aircraft has been used to catch up enemy 
warships which were faster than ours and would otherwise have escaped. 
In nearly all these operations the effective weapon has been the air-borne 
_ torpedo, not the bomb. The: attacks by the R.A.F. on Brest, Kiel and 
other ports were also tactical operations in aid of our sea power. Bombs 
were the only possible weapons for those ports, and the bombs certainly 
kept the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from ‘putting to sea; 
though up to the time of writing none of those ships has been sunk. Air 
attacks on enemy transports have also been tactical operations from 
which the armies in Great Britain and in the Middle- East have benefited. 
All these instances go to show the value of air power in praca support 
of another Service. 

- The Luftwaffe in Norway, in France, in Greece, and in Cette has | 
ft ar how effectual can be the skilful combination of aircraft J- 
and ground troops, particularly when the troops are mechanised. It 
has also shown how helpless an army is when it is not supported ade- 
quately in the air. The Russians and our own Middle East (in its African | 
and Asiatic campaigns) have also provided examples of the value of good 

co-operation between troops and aircraft. These three cases are out- 
standing examples of the successful use of air power. So far; all the cases 
mentioned are evidence in favour of its tactical employment. 

What can be learnt by the attempts to date to use air power by itself, 
or in a strategic sense? The lessons are not nearly so clear. If we 
examine the daylight raiding by the Germans in the Battle of Britain 
last year we find that, though the fighting was entirely in the air, it was 
not a strategical operation by the Luftwaffe. The Germans did not 
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attempt to subjugate this country by means of the bomb. | Their object 

was to break down our fighter defence in order to make possible a landing 

by the German Army—tactical work again. The victory of the R.A.F. 

Fighter Command was resounding, but it obviously had nothing to do 
with strategic bombing. German air raids on our ports have had a 

naval background, as they were meant as contributions towards winning 

the Battle of the Atlantic. That battle has not yet been won by 

either side. 

Bombing of cities (which is usually carried out at night) is a true 
example of strategic bombing, in which air forces work independently of 
both armies and navies. It may be directed against war effort (produc- 
tion, distribution, and general communications) or against civilian moral. 
Britain has chosen the former set of targets, remembering the saying 
which Mr. Churchill quoted some years ago, that a bomb which kills 
only civilians is a good bomb wasted. Germany has attacked both 
classes of target. As for results, we know one thing for certain, namely 
that the assaults on the moral of British citizens-have failed and will 
continue to fail. It is a reasonable deduction that if we had struck at © 
the moral of German civilians we should likewise have failed. ‘The Germans 
are a brave’race. We know, too, that, though some factories have been 
damaged, British war production has not been seriously dislocated. 

Of the effect produced by our bombing of German production less is 
known. There have been periods when the German Army was using up © 
very little material, and then reserves could be piled up: The greatest 
‘optimist could not assume that we were stopping half the German output. 
Consequently the German stores depots were filled up before Russia was 
invaded,.and for a while the German Army was independent of the output 
of the factories. So far there is no sign that the British bombing campaign 
has diverted Hitler from a single one of his objects. 

It is frequently stated that we have not yet developed our full effort. 
When our bomber strength has been multiplied many times by American 
help in machines and the production of air crews by the Empire Training 
Scheme, then, it is said, we shall beat Germany to her knees. >It may be 
| so, but nobody knows for certain. To say that strategic bombing will 
}-in the end bring us decisive victory is to rely on a theory which at the 
best is unproved. 

In the meantime there is ample proof that the Germans, the Russians, 

} and General Wavell were right in using air power as they have done to 
support their armies. We do not yet know the casualties in aircraft and 
tanks inflicted and suffered by either Germans or Russians in the present 
campaign ; but we do know that the Russian fighters are still a formidable 
force. Otherwise the Luftwaffe would have raided Moscow by daylight, 
whereas its raids have been made by night. 

Likewise the British public does not know the extent to which the 
Air Ministry is now preparing to give full air stpport to the British Army 
when the Army again fights on land. It is not desirable that such informa- 
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tion should be made public. A few facts have been stated. Air Comme. 
dore Goddard in one of his recent broadcasts announced that bomber 
are now training with the Army, and that is cheering news. The Minis 
for Aircraft Production, Colonel Moore Brabazon, recently told the He 

of Commons that the Army had not asked him for any dive-bomber 
and for the moment that sounded rather alarming. The situation, 
however, is probably quite satisfactory in that respect. In this country§- 
we have no experience in designing dive-bombers, though we are quite 
certain that we want a type much better than the Junkers 87. To design 
such a machine and to put it on production would take a considerable 
time. Thé American Army Air Corps has for years past had a section 
called the ‘“‘ Attack” section, which has studied the problems of air 
attack on ground troops. We shall be wise to profit by its experienc 
and to make use of the types which it has evolved. 

Of course, in the event of an invasion being attempted by the Germans, 
every available aerdplane in the country (even some of those belonging tof 
the Coastal Command, though their main function is to work for th 
Navy) will go to the help of the Army in defending our shores. We may 
hope, with some confidence, that the Bomber Command will then give 

Essen and Hamm a rest while it deals with more imminent danger. 

But deing the obviously sensible thing in an emergency does not} 
settle the principle of how we ought to organise in the future. As between 
the Army and the Air Force it is certain that there must be lending o! 
squadrons. If we are convinced that strategic bombing is the most 
important thing, we shall probably let the Air Force keep all the bombers 
and fighters, on the understanding that it will lend some to the Army 
when it needs them for a continental expedition. If, on the other hand, 
we become convinced that the best results can be obtained by a tactical} . 
use of aircraft in support of the Army, then it will be wiser to put sof - 
many squadrons at the disposal of the Army (either setting up a per-| 
manent Army Air Arm or giving the generals operational control), 
stipulating that when the soldiers are merely lining the coasts of, Great] © 
Britain the War Office will lend those squadrons to the Air Force: 

It should be remembered that the Bomber Command is itself flexible, 
and must be ready to reinforce either Army or Navy when higher authority 
decides that such a step is necessary ; but that does not reduce thef | 
desirability of giving the any first call on a certain minimum number} - 
of squadrons. ‘ 

Finally, when the time comes to reorganise our defences on a logical 
principle, the War Office, while receiving aircraft from the Air Ministry, 
ought in return to hand over all the anti-aircraft batteries and search- 
light units to the Royal Air Force. 


F. A. DE V. RosErrsow. 





THREE SONNETS 


I 

WE are driven into Night, and every man, 
Yea, every infant sucking at the breast 
Wherever Europe is, must die therein, 
Blind, at a spent pap. We are all curst : 
We are the Night, the Europe none can find. 
I die in Russia now, with the unslain ; 
I live on, with the slain. We are all blind, 
Driven, slain and unslain, again and again, 
_ To be a vulture’s holiday. This dun, 
This gaudy piece of Time, sham ecstasy 
Turning to ecstasy beyond our ken— 
What is it ? Each man dies, tho’ no eye see, 
_ Everywhere, beheld. I die his death 

Privately, and the Night kills us both. 


~ 


-I 


CyNicaL moonlight on the broken streets ! 
Dead Europe and a full moon, everywhere, 
And no dog left to bay! Fabulous rats 

At real men, in moonlight! We lie here, 

In pieces, strewn, left everywhere to rot— 
We built our habitations of our bones, 

All Europe in each house. Now there is not 
One dog to prowl among the human stones. 


Come the small moonlight of mere death, or come 
The vaster death, saturnine History, . 
Night is indeed our Night. In this our home 
Between Futility and Futility, 

Nothing bays at the moon. Europe is gone : 
Stones and bones are all moon shines upon. 
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II 


THE things of Time, and endless history, 

Are half my soul ; and my whole soul are these 
Become my centre’s visibility, 

But in my centre vanished. Therefore, peace, 
In Time or in my soul, is the one naught ; 

The sin in hope, the hope in sin. Why, then, 
Is peace the supplication within thought, 

The theme of war, the! paradox of man ? 


I am my enemy pursuing me, 

And who shall save me? I am saved from peace 
By all the things of Time ; by history ; - 

By my own warring soul. And though I cease, 
The generations spill me with their blood ; 

For I am peace, though war is all their good. 


CHARLES SCHIFF. 





MARBLE ARCH 


An afternoon widespread with flats of white cloud embaying depths of 
blue, dwelt over Sabbath London. Above Marble Arch it. had the calm 
of a trance of philosophic thought, a rest for the mind from the clamour 
of the platforms. Unnoticed there by the hecklers, the propagandists and 
preachers, like a lyric from the epic of the sky a sudden flight of pigeons 
winged from the trees bordering Hyde Park in a glittering circle round the 
} Arch and back again. Several times those shining wings beat the wide 
curve, then the flock broke and scattered. Birds landed on the Arch and 
- the windows and ledges of buildings, others came down to peck among the 
feet of the people at littered pea-nut shells and the remainder flashed into the 
trees again, quivering the foliage that shone in the sunlight like leaves 
drowned in wine. * ; 

On the kerb of the pavement before Hyde Park a cock-pigeon with 
tainbow-vest puffed up, swaggered alongside his chosen hen, indifferent to 
the preacher who shouted in a raucous Welsh voice, ‘ Throw away yer 
gas-masks and shelter in the Lord Jesus Christ, for perfect love casteth out 
fear!’ The shortish, sturdy man waved.a black Bible half as big as.a pulpit 
tome. Around his nape and ears thin hair was smoothly brushed but his 
skull was as bald as an egg and his furrows of thought were at the back of 
his head which frowned eerily at strollers behind the meeting. His congre- 
gation, half-asleep in the. warmth, mesmerised by his vitality, nodded and 
smiled, murmuring, ‘ Hallelujah!’ ‘ Praise the Lord!’ and ‘Amen!’ 
‘It’s here in the Book!’ cried the Welshman, waving the volume easily in 
one hand, ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and. I 
will give ye rest ! So come unto Him ye atheists and doubting Thomases ! 
We don’t hide in tubes and basements, we don’t go down to shelters ! 
Christ is our only salvation against air-raids, high-explosive bombs and 

- poison-gas, and we shelter in Him !’ 

‘Amen !’ cried the meeting as he stood with ‘closed eyes while the back 
of his head frowned at a young soldier intercepted by two military police 
who were looking through his papers stonily indifferent to his flush of 
irritation. Apparently satisfied, they handed them back and meandered 


‘| towards the Park, keenly eyeing the crowds for defaulters, while the soldier 


glared after them and hastened towards Oxford Street as if he was late for 
a date with a girl, exclaiming audibly as he passed the feeting, ‘ The 
bastards! The flamin’ sods! Think they’re Lord God A’mightys, the big 
palookas! Stoppin’ me! The big sods!’ and the meeting was loudly 
singing without disturbing a Scotch terrier asleep with head on paws at a 
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worshipper’s feet while a dreary lady behind tugged desperately back a small 
black dog whose sleek flanks shivered with lust to play with the sleeping 
bitch. 

I walked into the procession of soldiers, sailors, civiliahs, prostitutes, 
girls looking for a ‘ click’ or arm-in-arm with young men. British airmen 
and tall young men of magnificent health and physique from all the regiments 
of Guards shouldered airmen and soldiers of Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
. Poland and France, and refugees from Nazi oppression in every corner of 
Europe rambled happily here in families perhaps recalling Sunday strolls 

in the parks of their home towns. British, Dutch and French sailors hung 


around the meetings and the red pompoms on the Frenchmens’ caps gave } 


them a childish gay air contrasting with the dashing green cockades on the 
bonnets of the London Irish ; American sailors walked lankly by, jaunty 
and devil-may-care in their white, pie-shaped hats. 

It was a lively confusion of tongues that made the Marble Arch seem 


like the first storey in a new Tower of Babel. Men in skirts and women in 


trousers ; Scottish Highlanders and A.F.S. girls; long-haired men and 
short-haired women; tin-hatted policewomen in stiff, white collars and 
black ties, their lawful, black stockings unconquerably virtuous, patrolling 
on the look-out for ladies ‘on the game.’ An enormously fat Czech 
soldier, with an almost unmanageable abdomen, embarrassed witha knap- 
sack and tin-hat and’ gas-mask, a large, brown paper parcel and a huge 
cardboard box like a lady’s hat-box which he held by a string, faced me and 
asked very sadly, ‘Ze Y.M.ZeeAy. Hete it is?’ I pointed vaguely 
towards the Edgware Road and nodding towards a crowd of Czech soldiers 
told him to ask them, but he shook his head sorrowfully and went and 


stood at a religious meeting, his big, peasant face expressionless, like an old 


horse at a fence. A knot of men were talking about air raids, and a thin, 


undersized man was saying, ‘ Well, wot about it, ole gel? I ses, Let’s stop} 


usin’ the Anderson an’ tyke our chance in bed. If we’re a-goin’ t’be 
bombed we might as well die comfortable. Well, two nights arter our 


shelter at the bottom of the garden got a direct ’it wile we was lyin’ nice J 


an’ cosy. It was the syme in the larst war. The blokes wot run awy from 
dynger was the ones wot run into it.’ A stalwart, dauntless-looking man 
said mildly, ‘ Well, I’m a bit of a fatalist meself but I don’t believe in runnin’ 
into dynger like a bull at a gate. We oughter tyke proper Queene. 
I gets the wind-up proper an’ I don’t care 00 knows it.’ 


I mingled with a big Catholic meeting addressed by a charming young 


Irishwoman in a long blue cloak fixed at the neck by a silver Celtic brooch. 
She was tall, slim and nicely composed and her effortless, clear voice was 
explaining the rise of Christianity amid Greek paganism, ‘ Now if you 
ladies and gentlemen were a crowd of ancient Greeks you would believe 
that deities both male and female were all around you in the earth, the trees 
and streams, in the air and the clouds.’ Her audience of human oddities 
in uniform and mufti looked at her soberly as she pointed to a tree behind 
her, ‘ You would believe that dryads lived in that tree and that if you walked 
down by the Serpentine you might, if you were lucky, behold naked nymplis 
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playing in those unlikely waters, and, if you were still luckier, nymphs and 
fauns sporting in the groves.’ She expounded, her soft, brown eyes 
seriously surveying upturned faces, then she broke off with, ‘ I will cohtinue 
my lecture 6n Greek paganism, next Sunday but I must now make way for 
Father Macduff.’ 

As if sprung like a dryad from the tree, a grey-haired, genial priest in 


enormous black tramping boots and a long cassock like white flannellette 


under a dark raincoat, stepped up to her place while she, with a merry laugh 
and word with him, walked towards the Arch looking modestly pleased 
with herself, between a wee French poilu and a large British Tommy. The 


_ priest was reading a text from St. Matthew, but I missed the sweet voice and 


face of the lady so I walked away. 
Near here stood the platform of THe Pustic Moraurry Councn. 


. without a speaker, guarded by a‘glum man in dirty white ducks and-a nose 


like the beak of a parrot, in a hard straw hat, black with the dust of fifty 
sufmers, Public morality was at a standstill while immorality was marching 
on, and one could imagine cupids tormenting the glum man to join the 
happy throng and not be bothered by the wild Utopians who roared and 
yelled their promises of New World Orders here and now and lands of milk 
and honey beyond the grave. Here’ was a big gathering of the Salvation 
Army singing ‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away’ from a hymn-sheet the 
size of a placard hung over the platform ;~ there among the trees was a 
Labour speaker pointing contemptuously at a Communist orator, ‘.D’ye 
see ’im? Calls ’imself a cumrade! I got ’im a job, ’e got me the sack! 
Calls ’imself a Communist ! My cumrade!’ to a roar of laughter from his 
crowd; here was a sunburnt, skinny man of uncanny vitality screaming 
that the root of all evil lay in a sluggish liver and that if all mankind flushed 
and filtered its livers and kidneys like him the world would be a perfect 
place. In his tattered, stained raincoat across the rag of shirt on his bronzed 
breast, his flapping dirty flannels and bare feet in broken canvas shoes, he 
was like an incarnation of Barnaby Rudge without the feathered hat and pet 
raven, and looked as if he had been roaming wild in English lanes. ‘ Look 
at me! I’m a.naturalist!’ he yelled. ‘Doctors are quacks an’ frauds ! 
I take a spoonful of common salt in a glass of plain water every morning. 
I’ve no money. I’ve no property, but I flush my liver, and I’m happy as the 
day is long!’ and he skipped about as only a man with a superb liver can 
skip. ‘Yes!’ he screamed, twisting and capering in physical joy like a 
Holy Roller while his three stained teeth gaped in a wild smile and his 
lively eyes magnetised his laughing audience. Hard by him amid a group 


of twenty people was-a middle-aged lady like a retired West-end actress, 


in a wide Edwardian hat, who, according to her tiny- platform was propa- 
gating REINCARNATION AND LirE. Too long, she was maintaining, had 
Woman been under Man and the time was near at hand when Woman 
would end his domination, not by shedding blood, but by the power of 
superior intelligence, and she read a long, bewildering passage from an 


Indian book of Theosophy to prove that the Great Mother Principle would 
‘one day rule the earth and that a New Jerusalem would arise on the ruins 
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of Man’s crimés and errors. Her large, silly eyes roved amiably over the 
men’s listening faces, and she looked as if she would be the first to 
be disappointed if Woman came to power. 

‘ There is only one way to build a New Order of Society and that is the 
Christian way. I offer it to you now, the Christian way,’ concluded a 
young speaker six feet tall, in white open-necked shirt and flannels, with a 
vigorously vacant face,. getting down from the platform. ‘An’ what 
about the Mohammedan way ?’ shouted a soldier of the London. Irish, 
waving his green cockade. ‘ That’s a good way tew, an’ there’s millyuns 
av thim! They all got’ hell I suppose ? B’jeez, hell must bea loively place !’ 
How do so many of these speakers manage to orate with so few teeth.? 
Some have no upper teeth, some no lower, others have three and others 
only one tucked away in the front or back corners of their mouths. Here 
was a Communist orator with none, his long, loose lips and sunken jaws 
mumbling like a cloth over a boiling pudding, telling the crowd about 
the wicked historical record of the Marlboroughs, telling the crowd to” 
watch Churchill, because he came from a bad family. Churchill was the 
tool of the British Capitalist ; Churchill was already flirting with the Nazis ; 
if Russia beat Germany Churchill would side with the bloody Nazis against 
our Communist comrades ; ‘ depooty-foorer’ Hess had been sent here as a 
‘ feeler’ to make overtures to British Finance and ‘ bloody ole Goering will 
be the next one to kick ole Hitler up the pants and run over ’ere where 
’e’ll be received with open arms. You mark my words!’ The speaker’s 

big, red face, dense with the bigotry of the new religion of Materialism, 
regarded them with stupid assurance, while from the neighbouring crowd 
the orator was shouting, ‘ The so-called Labour Party, the Russian Com- 
munist Party have dragged the fair name of Socialism in the mud! Only 
the $.L.P. has kept it clean!’ and a sturdy young Jewish follower of Pritt, 
Pollitt and The People’s Convention bawled, making a megaphone of his 
hands, ‘ Mister blooming Tony Tanner the great Marxian purist. Thinks 
’e’s the only living exponent of Marx. Mister Tony blooming Tanner the 
world’s greatest dialectician—I don’t think!” 

I left the crowd roaring at the undaunted Jew to listen to a fanatical 
grey-faced man in a trilby and a dark suit, wearing dirty yellow sun-glasses 
over rimless spectacles, who was shouting intensely into the dull face of a 
man in enormous plus-fours with Saturday’s Evening News under his arm 
‘I lay Narvik, Dunkirk, Crete, Benghazi and Sollum at Churchill’s door !’ 
The dull man leant away back from the thrusting face as if he was pneumati- 
cally balanced on his bloated trousers, then he shouted, ‘I won’t listen to 
you! I won’t listen to you!’ and waved his newspaper at his opponent. 
* Then toddle off, sir! Toddle off!’ cried the grey.man, removing his sun- 
glasses to shake them at the other, ‘ That’s the best for you. Toddle off!’ 
and the dull man departed, seeming to float away on his breeks, with a 
contemptuous look on his face. I heard next a Cockney champion of 
Protestantism with scarce eyebrows and a cat-like face trying to prove by 
the ‘ ndomerals ’ 666 that the Pope was the Beast of Revelations when an 
Irishwoman in his audience shouted, ‘ Up the Pope! God-bless ’im, the 
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oul’ darlin’! Long may he reign!’ . The speaker said would she kindly 
leave his meeting, but he obviously. did not want her to go. Without 
hecklers Marble Arch meetings could not exist. They provide the limelight 
for ungifted orators. 

Six or more huge rings were meetings within. meetings, where individuals 
had begun private arguments which they carried on heatedly, forgetful of 
the raving orator. At the edge of one of these gatherings a kindly, bottle- 
nosed man, with immense false teeth like white railways across his mouth 
and a chin like the heel of a boot, was saying to a youth, ‘ We’ve got to 
thank the Russians for keepin’ the Nazeys away. Thanks to Stalin I’ve 
been able to sleep every night for weeks.’ 

* You don’t suppose the Russians are fightin’ because they love us ?’ 
said the youth, ‘ They’re doin’ it to save their skins, Everybody’s out to 
save their skins in the long run. Stalin’s a capitalist like everybody else 
an’ all your comeesars are capitalists. That’s why you had all them purges 
in Russia.’ The older man smiled reassuringly, ‘ Wait till we’ve got 
Contmunism, then nobody won’t ’ave to fight. We’ll ’ave international 
peace an’ brotherhood.’ The youth laughed pityingly, ‘You won’t ever 
‘ave Communism in England !? he said, ‘ Our people won’t be led up the 
garden by a lot o’ gasbags.’ 

‘Now you wouldn’t call ’Aldane a srsese ‘would you?’ asked the” 
bottle-nosed man. 

‘ Certainly I would!’ said the youth confidently, ‘I admit ’e’s a good 
scientist but in politics ’e’s a gasbag like Bernard Shaw was.’ 

‘ Wot about Pritt ?’ offered the elder man hopefully. 

‘ Pritt’s a capitalist,’ argued the youth. 

‘ Ow d’ye make that out ? ’ said the other. 

‘E’s out for political power,’ answered the youngster, ‘an’ anyone that’s 
out for political power’s a capitalist. Pritt may be a good lawyer—I won’t 
say as to that—but ’e can’t speak for nuts. ”E’s a gasbag, too.’ After this 
they smiled at each other in such a long pause of silence that I thought their 
brains had stopped working and I went over to where a coloured man with 
a keen, merry face was arguing with a Jew with a twisted mouth and a 
defiant expression that the birth of Adam and Eve was a more ‘ mirakless 
bert’ than that of Christ, because Adam had arriyed independently of parents 
and was the father of Eve who had no mother. ‘ Ah, the Virgin Birth is 
all baloney ! ’ ‘said the Jew loudly. ‘It’s nothing but a lot o” baloney ! ’ 
Here a middle-aged man in a Quakerish dress and hat with a broad, black 
made-up tie said quietly, ‘ But, my dear friend, you can’t just keep on saying 
“Tt’s all baloney.” That is not discussion, my dear friend, that is merely 
assertion. You should support your statements with reasons, my dear 
friend.’ 

‘I say it’s all baloney ! ’ persisted the Jew, ‘ an’ I can prove it!’ 

‘I’m not interested in the Virgin Mary!’ exclaimed a young sailor 
most pleasantly drunk, leaning across the Quakerish man. ‘ I’m interested 
in that brown-eyed girl out there! Ain’t she got lovely brown eyes ? 
’Ullo, Toots! ’Ow are we doin’ ?’ and he twinkled his fingers at a girl 
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outside the group who went off giggling helplessly with her friend. 


those bookish men, the sailor, deeply tanned, exhaled the wildness and health § — 


of the sea as he placed his friendly brown hands on the grave man’s shoulders 
saying with an appealing smile, ‘ Look here old cock! Your religion’s 
no good. If I don’t swob the deck when I’m told to swob the deck, Pm 
shoved in clink, see! Religion won’t help me when I’m in clink, will it?” 
~ © God is with us everywhere,’ said the Quakerish man. 

‘I believe in having a good time,’ said the sailor, shaking _ by - 
hand, ‘I want to live crazy an’ die young, see |’ 
- © Quite right, my young friend,’ said the older man, emailing: ‘The 
Book says “ Rejoice oh young man inthy youth! Let thy heart be glad——~”’ 

‘But I am rejoicin’, ole cock!’ interrupted the sailor. ‘ You don’t 
have to tell me. Look, cock! I’m in the Australian Navy. I go sailin’ 
-roun’ the world—New Zealand, Yokohama, Honolulu, Port Said, Gibraltar, 

‘an’ here I am in Ole England! I’m havin’ a fine time! Can you beat it? 
Hi, where you off to ?” he irrelevantly addressed me as I made my way out. 

* To look for a Poots,’ I said. 

He laughed crazily, shaking my hand, ‘ That’s right, cock! Find one 
for me, too!’ he said. 

‘I walked into the park among the rustling trees that were saying iheie 
own say, fancying I heard a sound, faint and far away, that might have been 
mistaken for a hurdy-gurdy playing for this big circus of ideologists and 
idealists, prophets, cranks and pedagogues. But it was only a faint clap 
of thunder in the darkening sky and the sound of rain, sweet, warm summer 
rain that began to fall in drops as big as brandy balls like tears of laughter. 
from the gods over the antics of men. It gathered velocity, plugging the 
soft earth like machine-gun bullets and leaping from the asphalt in circular 
spurts like steel-coloured crocuses. Umbrellas of every shade flared out 
like magic Japanese paper flowers ; lovers clasped on the grass were ousted 
from delights and ran dripping to the trees; the crowds ‘scattered as if 
they had been surprised by a dive-bomber, and in a few minutes London’s 
mightiest rostrum was as bare as the palm of your hand. . 


Epwarp GAITENS. 





MARITAIN AND NIEBUHR* 


THE last ‘chapter of A Travers le désastre reminds us that the French 
} soldiers in this war for all their talk of ‘ll faut en finir’ did. not. call 
it.‘ la. derniére des derniéres,’ as in the last war, but ‘la petite avant- 
derniére ’ or else ‘la premiére des derniéres,’ Maritain adds: ‘ Peut- 
étre etaient-ils meilleurs prophétes que leurs ainés.’ That remark is 
characteristic of this whole book which avoids alike heroics and cynicism, , 
_... Maritain has for many years considered social change in the light of a © 
sympathetic if critical Catholicism, expounding in various books the 
dilemma of Christianity in the midst of an unchristian world and never 
shrinking from admitting the difficulty of reconciling its principles with 
the exigencies of politics, He showed his independence: by protesting 
against .the identification of the Roman Catholic Church with the cause 
of General Franco in the Spanish Civil War, In January, 1940, he left 
France, as on previous occasions, to fulfil lecturing engagements in the 
United States, but was prevented by the events of the following June 
from returning. In ‘ A travers le désastre,’ he has described the issues 
underlying the French capitulation with a sincerity which is all the more 
moving because of his modesty and the precision of his judgments, 

The French people, he tells us, are politically, not morally, demoralised. 
The distinction is characteristic of Maritain’s whole outlook, which is 
never narrowly ecclesiastical, He sees a sharp cleavage between the 
natural virtues of the French people and the mentality of French poli- 
ticians who prided themselves on their ‘realism.’ Their ‘moderate 
Machiavellism’ has been ruthlessly overwhelmed by the ferocious 
Machiavellism of German militarism. But he does not take refuge in a 
‘demagogic sentimentality about the French nation while making a scape- 
goat of the politicians. The nation despised the politicians but accepted 
their favours, Here again the cleavage between morality and expediency 
worked havoc. A healthy democratic political life is based upon the 
sentiment of the people, though more than sentiment is required in 
practical statecraft. 

We have had many sipcatiahs of the fall of France and almost all-have 
been coloured by the personal circumstances.of the narrator and his need 
to vindicate himself or his friends. Refugees of the Right have put the 
blame on the forty-hour week of the Front Populaire Governments, whose 


1 A Travers le désasire, by Jacques Maritain. Collection Voix de France. Editions de 
la Maison Francaise. New York, 1941. 
Christianity and Power Politics, by Reinbold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner, 1940, ($2.00). 
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exiled spokesmen in turn have fastened principally upon the betrayal 
of France by the Old Families, while gliding as skilfully as possible over 
defections of erstwhile comrades from the ranks of the S.F.I.0. 

_ Maritain spares neither the Popular Front nor the Right Wing who 
saw in Italy’s declaration of war an opportunity for a conquered France 
to make a deal with Hitler even at the cost of turning against a former 
ally. He neither- overlooks the reactionary obsession with fears of a 
‘red Paris’ of generals like Weygand, nor the! shameful delivery of 
German refugees to the Gestapo. But he reminds us that France incurred 
worse terms than’ first offered at the armistice for having refused ‘to 
deliver her fleet, air force and armaments to Germany for use against 
Britain. The difficulty of assuring this safeguard, which has since become 
so apparent, is likewise not passed over. 

Maritain castigates those reactionary opportunists who would see in 
France’s subjugation an opportunity to restore clericalism, but notes 
with satisfaction that high Catholic dignitaries have used their influence 
against such intrigue. The record of Joan of Arc condemned by political 
priests and later canonised by the Church militant in which she had never 
ceased to believe is, as he says, an ever present warning to too politically 
minded Catholics. One might perhaps add that accounts received- from 
knowledgeable sources of the policy of religious neutrality adopted by 
M. Jéréme Carcopino, the new Minister of Education, keeping clericalism- 
and anti-clericalism alike at bay, provide welcome contrast with much 
else that is less reassuring about the Vichy régime. At a time when Axis 
propagandists are busy inflaming anti-Christian sentiments on the one 
hand and fostering a legend of anti-Bolshevist crusade in defence of 
Christianity on the other, this distinction between spiritually minded and 
politically minded Catholicism needs constantly to be borne in mind, not . 
least by my fellow Protestants. 

Magnanimity balances honesty in Maritain’s references to England. 
He sees the Spanish Civil War— where the policy of the Chamberlain 
Government assumed a grave responsibility ’"—as preluding the present 
conflict. He forbears to point out the extent to which the indecisions of 
Front Populaire Governments over the non-intervention issue were due 
to British influence. But Hitler could easily have been stopped at the 
time of the Rhineland remilitarisation. British ministers were enjoying 
week-end leisure when Austria was annexed. Perpetual discordancies 
between the psychological reactions of England and France had played 
a disastrous réle. The only policy which could conceivably have averted 
a war for which both were so unprepared would have been one of intensive 
rearmament and effective alliances, linked to a diplomacy conciliatory 
enough to gain time till internal economic crises in Germany and Italy 
rendered provocation by the dictators impossible. But for that policy 
the requisite moral firmness and unanimity of public opinion had been 
lacking. Even readers who differ from Maritain’s assessment of the 
situation must admit that he faces the difficulties instead of waiving them 
as so many erstwhile advocates of disarmament have done. 
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‘We are conducting a Cartesian war,’ remarked a French Cabinet 
Minister complacently during those months of inaction and, as Maritain 
remarks, the Cartesian Line proved easier to overcome than the Maginot 


‘Line. The military chiefs who decided to impose an armistice on a 
| nation stupefied by defeat were indeed being fatally reasonable, for they 


overlooked the fact that it was with National Socialism, sworn foe and 
almost predestined detonator of Cartesian diplomacy, that they had to 
deal. The politicians who abetted this-decision had never read Mein 
Kampf, and. having become accustomed never to do what they said, 
imagined that Hitler would not implement his own words. Having little 
or no realisation of French colonial resources, they concluded that a 
campaign lost in France spelt the end of the war, and that there was no 
point in linking themselves with a Britain which was also sure soon to go 
under. The ‘ reasonableness ’ of men without faith precludes them from 
crediting others with being different from themselves. Maritain pays 
generous tribute to Britain for her continued resistance. 

- Events in France have confirmed Maritain in his view that a humanism 
divorced from transcendental values is a prey to decadence. But. he 
refuses to moralise over the plight of France, or to take sides as between 
Vichy and the Free French, recognising the need for an underlying sense 
of French solidarity. Rectification of the fallin the French birthrate is 
for him primarily a question of human self-respect, not of concern for 
manpower, for that would be to accept totalitarian standards derogatory 
to man’s dignity. In Japan, he remarks, where birth control has been 
widely practised for some time past, there is a high birthrate. Franco- 
German co-operation is the central problem of Europe, but can only be 
resolved with a Germany freed from National Socialism. The very same 
French reactionaries who after the last war had refused to believe in the 
human possibilities of a vanquished Germany were now collaborating, 
and some of them quite hopefully, with a totalitarian Germany drunk 
with power. 

Recognising the appalling dilemma of France in the hands of a ruthless 
conqueror, he eschews prophecy but prays for her deliverance. He 
greatly admires her fortitude in suffering, but declares that there must be a 
conjunction of the qualities of generosity and intelligence, too long 


' divorced, if shé is to regain her political genius. Reactionaries who now 


reviled the liberal qualities of equality and fraternity and preached the 
authoritarian virtues of hierarchy, the right to work and a planned 
economy were only covering the latter with odium by exploiting them for 
opportunist purposes. Unlike those facile critics who taunt Vichy with 
having to submit to a subjugation from which almost by miracle they 
themselves have been spared, Maritain distinguishes between the need 
to conserve the solidarity of French life under authority in the face of a 
blackmailing conqueror, and the exploitation of national despondency 
by the opportunists of defeatism. This exposition of the plight and hopes 
of France does not court pity, but by its very magnanimity evokes 
sympathy for her true spirit, which if recently overshadowed by the 
VoL. CXXX—No. 775 H* 
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rancorous Poincarés and the accommodating Lavals, was best expressed 
in the words of Vauvenargues : 


What a fearful virtue it is that loves hatred and being hated, that makes 
wisdom not an aid to the infirm, but a terror to the weak and wretched; a 
quality that, foolishly presumptuous, forgets that all the duties of mankind 
are founded on our mutual frailties ! 


If Maritain’s book makes explicable much that was mystifying in 
France because we have been spared her fate, Reinhold Niebuhr’s Chris- 
tianity and Power Politics illumines an evasive attitude to the war and 
the world crisis not unrepresented in this country, but which the impact 
of the blitz displaced from our minds. These essays are designed to combat 
moral isolationism in the American churches and are valuable reminder of 
its prevalence. True, England’s past failures to arrest the Fascist menace 
in good time are discussed here, but, like Maritain, Niebuhr is no Utopian 
escapist making the Foreign Office the sole scapegoat. In an article 
published in the New Statesman and Nation just after the outbreak of war: 
and expanded here, he pointed out that the uneasy conscience of a 
sensitive minority of intellectuals had in unconscious alliance with the 
commercial oligarchy of England weakened civilisation’s capacity to 
meet the challenge of barbarism. Since returning to- America he has 
founded with Henry van Dusen-and other Christian sociologists of 
the interdenominational Union Seminary, New York, the bi-weekly 
Christianity and Crisis to counter morbid escapism among church- 
people. 

Readers of Niebuhr’ 8 Moral Man Immoral Society and Beyond Tragedy — 
will await the English edition of his 1939 Gifford Lectures, Human Nature 
and Human Destiny, for another full-length survey of modern, disinherited 
culture and secularised sociology from a standpoint strongly influenced 
by Augustinian anthropology. This volume does not indeed attempt'a 
journalistic topicality, but contains various essays of marked contem- 
porary relevance and helps us to understand the hesitations of American 
statesmen by constant reference to the various sections of isolationist 
opinion. Niebuhr is called to account by the American Socialist Party 
for nonconformity to the Party line—that this war is a clash of rival 
imperialisms in which nothing significant is at stake—and he responds 
by resigning membership. Another organisation seeks to bring world 
peace by erecting a ‘world radio.’ A trade union under Communist 
influence wants him to speak at a ‘ peace’ meeting. A parson urges him 
to join in setting ‘ moral force against Hitler’s battalions,’ but fails to 
explain just how this moral force is to be effective against tanks. Con- 
signing such appeals to the wastepaper basket, Niebuhr comments : 


This culture does not understand historical reality enough to deserve to 
survive. It has a right to survival only because the alternative is too horrible - 
to contemplate. All four letters are but expressions of the Utopianism which 

. has informed our Western world since the eighteenth century. 
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He adds : 


- Utopianism creates. confusion in politics by measuring all significant his- 
torical distinctions against purely ideal perspectives and blinding the eye 
to differences which may be matters of life and death in a specific instance. 


Intellect and piety which should be means to greater insight can become 
blinkers shutting out what is apparent to any London taxi-driver. 

This book is an excellent introduction to Niebuhr’s method of relating 
current politics to Christian standards, and then of analysing, as many 
well meaning Christian and Socialist sociologists fail to do, the statements 
of churchpeople and liberal intellectuals in the light of practical political 
necessities. Niebuhr has for this purpose not only a theological equip- 
ment but a thorough grounding in Marxist lore, for, as Ernst Niekisch, 
the editor of Widerstand, now undergoing imprisonment in the Reich, 
once remarked to me, ‘ You have to have passed through the Marxist 
school in order to be able to criticise both it and bourgeois sociology.’ 


The conflict between Germany and the western world is, in a sense, a con- 
flict between pessimistic and optimistic corruptions of Christianity. German 
Fascism has developed upon a soil of Lutheran Protestantism in which Christian 
pessimism about the sinfulness of man was allowed to express itself without 
restraint and with such a degree of consistency that all significant distinctions 
between justice and injustice in the social order were obscured. . . . Lutheran 
pessimism therefore produces a political ethic remarkably similar to the secular 
pessimisni of Thomas Hobbes. 


Thus Niebuhr, who sees in Barthianism a new restriction of Lutheranism 
to the eschatological issues, despite Professor Barth’s present wholesale 
condemnation of National Socialism. Catholic theologians, for instance 
Erich Przywara, have pointed. out that the self-obliteration of the 
‘ Barthian man before the supreme authority of God paradoxically implies 
a re-emergence of the Protestant ‘hybris.’ Yet, given that Lutheran 
background of subservience to the State, the Barthian emphasis on divine 
‘transcendence did stiffen resistance to totalitarian encroachment on the 
‘part of German churchpeople who had as their sole alternative in social 
ethic the ‘ Socialism ’ of the N.S.D.A.P. That, I think, Niebuhr overlooks. 
Niebuhr is at his best here in exposing the enervating effect of the cult 

of moral perfectionism on the normal healthy instinct for self-defence. 
George Lansbury, who thought that world peace could be secured by 
heart-to-heart talks with dictators, Dr. Frank Buchman with his advertis- 
ing slogans—‘ an international network over spiritual livewires ’—seem - 
gullible figures beside men like Cromwell and Bismarck whom pietism 
did not deter from ruthless statecraft. It is no new theocracy of Cromwells 
and Bismarcks that we are seeking, but a premium is set upon the criterion 
of power politics unwittingly by those ‘ idealists ’ who can see of life only 

- the horizons. It is almost as though they had been struck by moral 
blindness. Niebuhr’s book should help them to see both immediate 
present and ideal perspectives in sane conjunction. 

{ : BERNARD CaUsTON. 
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TOWARDS THE NEW SCHOOLS 


Wuar are the public schools? Captain Crookshank, M.P., 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, recently informed 
Parliament that ‘the public schools . . . come within the 
definition of Charities’ (see Punch, February 12th); and if 
he had included within that definition the historic public 
elementary schools, he might thus have summarised volumes 
of social and economic history still slumbering in innumer- 
‘able Charity. Schemes and Founders’ Wills. Throughout 
, their history the elementary schools owed much to the 
public schools, to the men educated there, and to the dis- 
ciplinary tradition passed on to all English schools and 
generally symbolised in the ‘ playing-fields of Eton’ as the 
most famous of English schools. 


With a new education for a new world as its goal, educa- 


tional journalism has recently been in full spate, stimulated 
by what the editor of the Teachers’ World rebuked as the 
‘ belabouring of Bingham.’ ‘I have frequently noted [adds 
the editor] that those loudest in condemnation of “the old , 
school tie” are careful to send their own children to the 
anathematised schools.’ At least one contributor to a 
symposium recently organised by the Journal of Education on 
the future of public schools sees no virtue in them. 

Others elsewhere denounce elementary schools for neglect 
of religious instruction and for lack of the team-spirit. 
Such restrictions may be contrasted with General Wavell’s 
tribute to ‘ general education’ in its effect on military disci- 
pline, and with the Prime Minister’s recent eulogy of ‘ the 
vast majority of the youth of this country who have not 
had the advantage of attending public schools.’ Whatever 
their defects, elementary schools, true to the educational 
tradition of this country, have always aimed mainly -at 
character-training. 
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Any social reformer would have called us a slum school, but he 

. would .be wrong. The building was slum; the school was 
not. It is being idealised now (by ‘old boys’ in the Forces) 
because it was there that a boy found justice, friendship, culture, 
and a taste of that life which is not made up of gutters and fried-fish 
shops (‘Letters from London Boys,’ The . Times. Educ. Supp., 
Match 8th). 


Had the President of Corpus been as well acquainted with 
the elementary school as he is with the University, he would 
have paid it a more generous tribute in his stimulating book, 
The Future of Education: ‘'The chief uses of the elementary 
system are to enable a minority to proceed to further educa- 
tion and the rest to read the cheap Press.’ For whose use, 
then, are the Public Libraries, and the books written and 
published in hundreds of thousands, seeing that out of every. 
ten homes in this country nine are ‘ working-class’ homes ? 

It would be well if critics in both camps could spend some 
time inside a public school and inside a public elementary 
school of to-day, and experience at first hand something of 
the spirit and discipline largely common to both within 
theirrespective age-limits and in spite of other dissimilar 
conditions. After all, pupils and masters are much the same 
human beings everywhere, whatever the school. 

Both the elementary and the public schools have power- 


fully influenced the whole educational system. The Inspec- 


torate and staffs of all types of educational institutions, not 


excepting the Universities nor Eton College, include at times 


men. who received their earliest education in elementary 
schools. And-it is the elementary schools which have set the 
example to all other schools in fostering the arts and crafts — 
which are the basis of technical skill and of ‘ hobbies for 
leisure,’ and again in stressing the practical applications of 
school ‘subjects’-to daily life and environment. The 
elementary teachers, moreover, are the outstanding exemplars 
of the technical virtuosities of the teaching craft—though 
the Children’s Hour and the Schools ‘Broadcast Service 
provide so bright a galaxy of teaching talent as to make the 
B.B.C. in these days the best of Teachers’ Training Golleges, 
the inspiration of the whole teaching profession. 

In their turn the staffs and others of the public schools 
(notably, in recent times, Dr. David when at Rugby and the 
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present Vice-Provost of Eton) by their personal contacts. 


~ with the local and other schools have made no small contri- 
bution to the general stock of ideals and ideas. Nowadays 
both the public elementary school and the public school 
come very near to the ideal of a true republic—without 
parallel in the over-intellectualised schools of France or in 
the drill-sergeant schools of Germany. The rulers of 
Germany envisage their schools for a “damned race’ unfit 
fora humane republic. ‘How goes our education business ?’ 
asked Hitlet’s predecessor of an official. ‘ Very well,’ was his 
reply ; ‘in the old days, when the notion was that men were 
naturally inclined to evil, severity prevailed in schools, but 
now when we realise that the inclination of men ‘is good, 
schoolmasters are more generous,’ ‘Alas, my dear Sulzer,’ 
was Frederick the Great’s reply, ‘you don’t know that 
damned race as I do.’ 

At ieast one Prussian-like critic of the public schools of 
England, unmindful of our genius for freedom and for its 
correlative compromise, would compel all to State schools, 
‘all the children of the well-to-do going to the elementary 
and secondary schools’ (about which our vast suburban 
society, patrons of Private Schools, would have something to 
say), and then ‘ just think how the influential rich would rave 


about the shocking lavatory conditions, the huge classes, and. 


meagre equipment of so many of our State schools ’—which 
is apposite comment and one for which the whole body of 
citizens is responsible. 

As for those accidentals of our imperfect human society 
—snobbery and arrogance—which some critics choose to 
hurl at the public school, there is probably no society so free 
of such antics as the public and other secondary schools and 
the Universities, nor so adroit in dealing with those unpleasant 

parvenus which the modern industrial civilisation occasionally 
- throws up. When the poor man’s son goes to the University 
—or to the public school with fees reduced to meet his case 
(experto crede)—it is not he who is ‘ ragged’ or ‘ bullied’ 
(sometimes a useful catharsis), but the other swaggering 
fellow who got rich too quickly.. And for another species of 
swaggerer, see in Man and Superman (Act Il) Mr. Straker of 
the L.C.C. Sherbrooke Road School and the Polytechnic, 
with his ‘ intellectual snobbery ’ and ‘ arrogance of pride in 
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being an engineer,’ inimitably set off by the Shavian tilt at 
Eton. : i 

Discussions on education in time of wat reveal how 
ignorant we have been of one another, and of one another’s 
schools and their achievements. Our common membership 
to-day of the Armed Forces and other National Setvices 
brings out qualities and cultural interests in the ‘ working- 
classes ’ hitherto largely unsuspected. And this is particularly 
noticeable in villages near industrial towns where membets 
of Local Defence Units are daily thrown intimately together. 
Obsefve these young factory, colliery and farm workers 
assembled in a quiet interval during their night watch, say 
in some village or private library, and one 4s impressed by- 
their enlightened interest in all kinds of books—natural 
history, local history, poetry, birds, gardens, as well as 
economics and fiction. It is noteworthy too that the 
older villagers still remember and ponder over the ‘ 30 
lines of poetry’ which the old Education Code ordained 
for each year of school life—there is still, in these days 
of fluid curricula, some virtue in having some things to 
‘learn by heart,’ and so be able to recall them in the stresses 
of life.- 

. As to the general character of our people, the Secretary 

‘of thé Labour Party quite rightly Claitns (New Statesman, 
February 15th) that 
in some degrees these qualities [steadfastness, courage, etc.] native 
to our race, have been nurtured and strengthened by the years of 
struggle by the Trade Unions: for better standards, by Socialism 
‘for improved Social Services, and by innumerable working-class 
organisations—Co-operative, Friendly Societies, educational, and 
- political among others. 
And, it may be added, the foundations upon which these 
qualities of our people have been built are the elementary 
and secondaty and technical schools, easily at their best 
the finest in the world. 

It is a fact seldom realised even by professional historians 
of education that between the public and the public 
elementaty schools of England and their numerous deriva- 
tives, links have mever been wanting. Historically they are 
closely related. Both began as ‘ Charities.’ To-day’s oldest 
public and oldest public elementary schools had similar 
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endowments (now often diverted), and similar histories : 
the majority declining through economic ‘ slumps,’ and the 
few advancing through economic ‘booms,’ but (what 
matters most) both types maintaining that team-spirit and 
discipline through‘ games and ‘prefects’ to which our 
whole school system is indebted. 

It is in our small ancient towns and villages—ever ‘the 
heart-beats of the history of England ’—that we find, with 
continuous existence for centuries, small elementary and 

‘secondary schools which once ranked in every respect as 
public schools; with Founders’. Wills similar to those of 
surviving public schools ; whose rare extant ‘ prospectuses ’ 
announcing fees, ‘ extras ’ and the mainly classical curriculum, 
would grace the proudest of present-day public schools ; 
which have never. lost their playing-fields and the spirit they 
connote ; whose pupils were both ‘free’ natives and ‘ fee- 
paying ’ boarders—an. early democracy where sons of knights 
rubbed shoulders with sons of peasants and weavers. Such 
a school was (says a 1604 Foundet’s Will) ‘to be kept for 
ever in the said Howse while the World endure ’—and there 
it is still, as firm as a rock. And to that school situated in a 
small Norfolk village went some of Admiral Nelson’s family 
as pupils and as ‘Governors’; there to, ‘ being hard to 
manage at home,’ went Lord Chancellor Thurlow, and there 
he ‘ became an adept at cock-throwing, which he celebrated 
in some Latin elegiacs. . . . ’ Like many another school, that 
old public endowed school became an elementary school to 
eatn ‘ grants’ to, keep it alive during the great agricultural 
depression of 1879, and in due course it became an elementary 
junior school following the Hadow Report of 1927.1 

That fine tradition of the old public schools has never 
been lost and, under the sympathetic stimulus of early H.M. 
Inspectors, and later on of Directors of Education: (especially 
the late Bolton King and Graham Balfour), those historic 
schools set the tone to the newer schools everywhere, and 


4 Vide p. 186 for a copy of its prospectus in 1773. The writer’s father was Head 
Master of this school when it was still /ibera schola grammatica ot a ‘ public’ schoo] 
(and boarders still slept in the dormitory where Thurlow had scratched his initials, 
and boys went with small scholarships direct to the University); and he was 
also Head Master in its first transitional years as a public elementary school when 
the endowment almost disappeared in the agricultural slump of the ’ seventies and 
the only sure source of a teacher’s salary was the Government grant. 
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paved the way for the ‘ extreme variety and the freedom from 
regimented uniformity which our educational system enjoys 
and which partly compensated for its class-structure’ (Julian 
Huxley, Listener, January 23rd). Contrast this freedom with 
the German teachers’ oath of slavery to Hitler recently given 
out by the late President of the Board of Education. 
The old ‘ public’ schools were in origin ‘ grammar ’ or 
‘endowed’ and (so to some) ‘free’ schools—terms_his- 
torically almost synonymous. (‘ Astius Ives M.A.’ subscribed 
himself in 1641 ‘ /udimagister in libera schola grammatica infra 
villam de Skarnyng’). And these surviving schools are but 
the remnant of an army once garrisoned all over England.} 
It were a great ideal to recover in some measure that once 
common inheritance; perhaps by restoring some happier 
day to education some of the numerous ‘ Charities’ which 
in many a town and village seem to be administered in a way 
scarcely necessaty or consistent with the Social Services of 
the modern State, and which if so restored would provide a 
useful scholarship.fund for every county or region, to the 
advantage of the ‘ten poor boys sons of parishioners’ for 
whose education at a public school a yeoman of 1690 
bequeathed his ‘ Charity ’"—as did many another. ‘ The great 
chance for endowing education from the confiscated [mon- 
astic] lands had been let slip, because England was then 
neither democratic nor in love with learning’ (Trevelyan, 
Hist. of England). What was left undone in the sixteenth 
century might perhaps some day be done in the twentieth to 
the enhancement of the public weal. 
At any rate let us not destroy or waste this inheritance. 
The Schoolmaster recently sounded a timely warning: ‘ We 
are quite sure that the Union will have to avoid the arguments 
and prejudices which so often colour and bemuse the issue’ 
(of the future of public schools). In ‘the same joytnal Sir 
Frederick Mander, General Secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers, gave a penetrating analysis of some educational 
factors in ‘ The Collapse of France ’—not without its lesson 
1 For the evidence in the Diocese of Norwich (Norfolk and Suffolk), see the 
writer’s The Norwich Subscription Books (Nelson & Sons, 1937). with maps showing the 
wide.provision of schools in the period 1637-1800. The Diocesan Subscription Books 
were the compilations of thousands of clerics, schoolmasters and doctors (those 


responsible for the care of soul, mind and body), each ‘ subscribing ’ oath of faith and 
declaring his sphere of labour. 
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for us. It is worthy of record that among the leaders of the 
Union there. have generally been Head Teachers of historic 
elementary schools which were once public schools and 


which never lost the tradition. When these impoverished 


schools of ancient foundation had to accept the Government 
grant away back in the eighteen-seventies (when the Union 
was established), their Governing Body was wise enough to 
stress sporting, no less than academic, qualifications in the 
selection of Head Masters. ‘There ate many elementary 
schools which have had a continuous succession of Masters 
who were ‘ good at cricket, swimming, boxing and. music,’ 
as one old testimonial puts it, and some of these Masters 
were among the first Presidents of local Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Perhaps Sit Frederick Mander had this at the back of his 
mind when he told a teachers’ ‘ refresher ’ course recently : 


To me the old school tie is the tie of the old school and is not 
confined to the public school, but also exists in the elementary and 
secondary school. I don’t want to abolish the old school tie, but 
to make it univetsal, so that what in the past may have been an 
emblem of privilege may become the badge of democracy. 


Of our ancient educational institutions, the Churches have 
at last made peace ; and close upon the heels of the ‘ agreed 
syllabus ’ came Mr. Chuter Ede’s significant announcement 
at the Surrey Education Committee. But ‘ there is one danger 
among all others,’ wrote the Bishop of Coventry recently 
in his Diocesan Gazette, 


of which enthusiasts for Christian education need to beware. The 
proved power of the Nazi creed to galvanise a bemused and 
inefficient people makes it possible to claim. that, just as Nazi 
schools aim at turning out good Nazis, so our schools should aim 
aboye all things at turning out good Christians. We have to 
remember that, whereas the Nazis need have no scruples about 
imposing their creed on adults and children, it is of the essence of 
the Christian faith that it should be freely accepted. Our schools 
must aim therefore not at imposing a faith, but at imparting the 
power to use freedom rightly and at commending the Christian 
faith. There is no doubt that many schools, whether provided or 
non-provided, succeed to a very high degree in this difficult two- 
fold task. But the evidence that many schools do not is quite 
overwhelming. 
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- Secondly, the Universities are already .* democratised.’ 
_And it has long been recognised that the artisan ‘at the 
University brings to and receives from it invaluable’ social _ 
and economic experience, as many of lis fellow-under- 
graduates could testify. ‘ We are certain,’ said Lord Eustace 
Percy, Vice-Chancellor of Durham and one of the most far- 
seeing Presidents of the Board of Education, ‘that the 
University can; if need be, adapt itself to an extent hardly yet 

dreamed of to the national demand.’ 

There remain the Public Schools, day “8 boarding. Nearly . 
all (including Eton) have undergone State inspection. Some 
critics would destroy. them and aim at totalitarian monotony 
in education. But if we are to be true to our native genius 
for preserving what is best in our ancient inheritance, the 
task seems to be to relate them more closely, and without. 
maiming them, to the educational system so as to make more, 
not less, use of a great tradition which is the envy of the 
world. The Royal Naval College has made a beginning and 
set an example. No doubt the Scholarship Examination 
system will need revision, with more stress on school record 
and ‘ promise,’ and less on academic attainments which come: 
later to the ‘ late-bloomer’ and which depend so much on 
opportunities denied to the many. Furthermore, besides the 
errant genius and. the odd-man-out, there will always be 
many who will develop nmivre harmoniously under home 
influences and at day rather than at boarding schools; and 
again, ‘ working-class parents are very reluctant to let their 
children go to residential schools. . . . Each of us had to _ 
share the traditions of privilege of the other, and a way 
to unite those traditions of privilege had to be worked out 
in the near future.’ (Mr. Chuter Ede in the House of 
Commons.) ' Wise words when reconstructing education— 
antiquas exqmrite matres. 

With the dawning of a new age, heralded by unprecedented 
ideological and political and.economic storms, the ‘ class 
society ’ seems in process of dissolution, a process symbolised 
in the comradeship of the whole people, whatever thefr 
schools, in arms and other services—and woe betide us-if we 
fail in this new unity when peace returns. Such comradeship 
is revealing each to the other as never before; is revealing 
too a wealth of talent and catholicity of culture among all our 
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people which is daily apparent in their Broadcast ‘ Talks.’ 
And the B.B.C., most potent of educative and democratising 
agencies, is also witness that, educated by centuries of folk- 
singing and church and school choirs, we are still, as in the 
no less fateful days of Shakespeare, a ‘ nest of singing birds,’ 
and like the birds in their spring songs, ‘ confident of the 
ultimate victory.’ 
E, H. Carrer. 


Note: The following is a copy of the 1773 prospectus, beautifully 
engraved and embellished, of the Norfolk school described on p. 182. 


SCARNING SCHOOL — 
a double Bed 22 Guineas 
a single bed 27 Guineas 
Tuition 6 Guineas per annum. 
Tuition with Dining on whole School Days 9 Guineas per annum, 
Five Guineas entrance for Boarders. 
Two Guineas entrance for Day Scholars. 
Washing and Mending in proportion to the Quantity used. 
Writing, Dancing and Drawing by proper Masters. 
Servants Half a Crown a Quarter and no more may be given. 
No Young Gentleman can be admitted as a Boarder if more than thirteen 
Years of Age. 
Three Months Notice is expected when any Young Gentleman is to leave 
the School. - 
Every Boarder to provide a Booxcase in the Hall for his own private 
Use, for which he is to be allowed the worth when he leaves the 
School. 


Board with { } per annum. 


‘ TUITION INCLUDES ENGLISH, LATIN AND GREEK 
Private Lectures in Mathematics given to any Young Gentleman designed 
for the University, and charged in proportion to the Number of Lectures 
in the Week, 





ALICE AND THE CHESHIRE SPHINX 


Tus time it was the grin that first appeared, a larger grin even than 
usual, and as the head came into sight, it seemed to Alice that the Cat 
had become the British Lion. ‘ But where is the Unicorn ?’ she asked 
in an uncertain voice. — sens 

‘It has been sent abroad on a special mission,’ said the head, ‘ that’s 
what happens to most supporters, nowadays.’ 

By this time the whole body of the creature had become visible, and 
she saw now that it was the Sphinx. 

‘Who are you and what are you doing ?’ she asked, but the Sphinx 
only shook its head and sighed. 

‘I wish I knew; but I shall never know. That is my secret. Asa 
matter of fact, I am the Silent Service.’ 

_ So Alice realised that she was face to face with British Propaganda. 
Fortunately at this midnight hour, the Sphinx was in an unusually 
communicative frame of mind and she got from it much useful informa- 
tion. - ; 

‘We have different services daily to the occupied, unoccupied and 
preoccupied countries,’ the Sphinx went on. ‘ We also send the latest 
cricket results to Australia—that is our Umpire Service.’ 

‘ You must find this very complicated,’ said Alice in bewilderment. 

“Yes, the Services. interfere a good deal with our work ; they seem to 
think that they have a news sense value. And then this trouble about 
the anthems.’ ; : 

‘ But I always thought they were all alike,’ said Alice ; ‘ I mean they 
are all with us ; or is there any difference, say, between the Russians and 
the Czechs ?’ . 

*‘ My dear child, they are Poles apart,’ replied the Sphinx. 

At this moment the White Rabbit came running along and sang the 
Waivelength hymn. It sounded like this : 


‘ Under the spreading B.B.C., 
How slap-happy we shall be. 
Why propaganda, . 

It only leads to grouse, 
When Geoffrey Mander 
Asks questions in the House. 

\Under the spreading B.B.C., 

I sacked her and she sacked me. 
Oh, how happy we shall be 
Underneath the B.B.C. 
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News must be truthful, 
And must not be too tall, 
But the most fruitful 
Is to have no news at all. 
Under the spreadizig B.B.C. 
The announcer said with glee, 
“ Since they have no news for me, 
I can’t pass them on to thee.” 
Under the spreading B.B.C. 
I asked her and she asked: me, 
But no programme did we see 
Underneath the B.B.C. 

- Speed is essential, 
‘If you want to make a burst, 
But it’s preferential, 
That you get permission first. 
Under the spreading B.B.C. 
How efficient we shall be. 
Oh, good heavens, what a mess 
Did we make of Rudolf Hess ! 


‘This ends our Children’s hour. Oh, I shall be late, I shall be late.’ And 
the White Rabbit was gone. ‘I see,’ Alice remarked, ‘ you take it in 
turns.’ 

‘ Intern the lot,’ said a sinister voice behind her, and the Red Colonel 
asked her for her papers, said it was all most irregular, and was gone. 

‘ He is slightly old-fashioned,’ said the Sphinx, ‘ but he means no harm 
to anybody. At least he is topical.’ 

‘ What is a topic?’ . 

‘ A topic is something you are not allowed to talk about.’ . 

‘ Such as the coal shortage ? ’ asked Alice. 

‘ Oh, we are not concerned with miner details. In any case, we have 
to wait for what the Fiihrer says in order to be able to contradict him. 
That is how we always win the last battle in the ether.’ 

Alice had heard a lot about the last battle, so _ asked the ‘Sphing 
where it was going to take place. 

‘In the last ditch, of course,’ replied the Sphinx. ‘ But you must now 
answer three riddles. The first is : 

‘ It starts with 999, goes up to 1,400, and is cut down to 1,600 with a 
_ pickaxe.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Alice, ‘ that’s the Ministry of Uneconomic Warfare.’: 

‘ You bright child,’ said the Sphinx. ‘ Now try this one : 

‘ It talks in many tongues, always with an Oxford accent.’ 

‘ That’s the Voice of Britain,’ said Alice. ‘ Now let me ask you one: 
How are we going to win this war ? ’ ; 

But the Sphinx had already begun to dissolve into thin air. 


THE DorMovse. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Burnt Norton, by TS. Eliot (Faber & Faber, 15. net). 

Apollyon, by George Rostrevor Hamilton (Heinemann Ltd,, 35. 6d. net). 
Collected Poems, by Seumas O'Sullivan (The Orwell Press, Dublin, ros, 6d.) 
Folios of New Writing, Spring, 1941 (The Hogarth Press, 5s. net.) : 


In Mr. Eliot’s new poem Burnt Norton, we fitid the metaphysical pursuit noted 
in East Coker. Here, Mr. Eliot meditates on the elusive, but essential, ‘ pure 
» present,’ which presents itself to him as the moment of stillness 


. . « And do not call it fixity. 
Where past and future are gathered. . . . 


As with East Coker, the poem is a series of movements but the movements. 
are more rhapsodical, in a Biblical way. Mr. Eliot seeks in it not only the meaning 
that the paradox of man in time presents to him but, by the make-up of the poem, 
to achieve the meaning implicitly... Thus there are many abstract, dialectical 
passages with the dialectic derived not so much from the balancing of accurate 
images of sense against abstract words but from those images that are the words 
themselves. In places, the poem becomes painful in its straining from the images 
of sense, and we feel that sometimes Mr. Eliot has made a poetry as gnomic as that 
of Blake, a poetry of which he, in the past, has been extremely suspicious. 


‘Descend lower, descend only 

Into the world of perpetual solitude, 

World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation .. . 

This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement _ 

But abstention from movement . . . 


| But always he remembers himself as poet, always there is the sense of guilt as poet, 
always the feeling that the handling of words may be a sort of betrayal of the thing 
he is seeking ; and so, 


Words after speech, reach 
Into the silence. Only by.the form, the pattern, 
Can wofds or music reach 
The stillness . . ., 


and the diverse rhythmic modes of the poem’s movements. Perhaps the search 
through words is the last, the worst illusion. We feel that Mr. Eliot thinks so 
‘too, suspects the poet to be the most earthbound of men. But with the will of 
his reason he will not let the words finally burst the boundary of his meanings 
in the logical attempt to transcend them, as Rimbaud feared his words might do, 
so that finally he turned from poetry altogether. There hangs therefore about 
this poem as about East Coker some smell of death; we feel a certain sterility in 
‘/ it; it has no real peace to offer us, but pity and wistfulness. But they are offered 
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in masterly fashion. Mr. Eliot is surely becoming our most considerable living} pave 
poet, and the reasoning inherent in his way of writing more suited to our present 
need for rigour and exactitude than was Yeats’. 

We have little to add to-what has already been said about Mr. Hamilton’ 3 
verse (in our review of his Sober War in a previous number of The Nineteenth 
Century). Again there is the pastiche and the unsuccessful exploitation of words 
in urgent contemporary use : 


We, world-refugees, 
Nothing constant find ..., 


the attempt at metaphysical poetry which generally fails, the epigrammatic 
quatrain in the William Watson manner (The Crooner has a very effective last line), 
and shining through all, a very good, sensitive person. One ‘blurb’ on the 
dust-cover compares Mr. Hamilton to George Herbert. It is the sort of thing 
which invites the critic into a harshness beyond the necessity of the work, as an 
astringent to flabby criticism. But End of Snowfall is a lovely piece. 

Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan’s Collected Poems comes to us from Dublin. They 
stretch over a period of thirty years or more. They are mainly lyrics and lyrics | 
which often (as in Thomas Moore) seem to need music to complete them. There 
is the customary Irish mixture of pagan feeling and conventional religious imagery, 
and the customary political poetry (not very much of it, we must admit) evoked 
by the Rebellion and ‘ the trouble.’ Nowhere is the poetry very profound—it 
is more fanciful than imaginative, but it has a charming and unpretentious sim- | 
plicity, which, in some of the shorter, almost Chinese poems of the section called 
Later Poems, is very taking. Cottage, for example, is delightful, and so are Spanish 
Chestnuts and Geese. De Profundis is more than this, and has a grand medieval 
feeling about it. But there is too much voice in all the verses. Read by the 
Irishman with a rich Irish brogue, out of doors, or under a lamp, they must gain 
enormously. We suspect that Mr. O’Sullivan, like so many other Irish poets, 
has been over-content with that music as have also his audiences. It is well to 
remember that the music of poetry is, at its best, profoundly different from the 
music of music. Its counterpoint is meaning, and meaning which eventually so 
informs all the words, that the eye and the touch and the impulse to reason are also 
satisfied. There is, indeed, little growth in the poetry; and its decorativeness 
which at first delights us, does not succeed, after a while, in offering us meditative 
refuge or strenuous purge in this, our present, sinister, tense, but magnificent 
London. 

Why will these fellows go on talking about mew writing ? This folios of New 
Writing, Spring, 1941, is no more new in the sense in which that word is obviously 
intended than the latest born. We are put upon a false scent and begin to look | 
for what we shall never find, certainly here. And why the usual potted biographies 
at the beginning ? It is almost indecent, as if an attempt were being made to 
influence us (as, indeed, we tend to be influenced, being inquisitive and human !) 
by reference to age and profession and peregrination. 

_ These people take themselves too seriously—in the wrong, the pompous way, 
The late Virginia Woolf, contributing an essay to the autumn ‘ folios,’ The Leasing: 
Tower, attacked some of the newer writers, in gentle fashion, truly. We have 
here four answers to this attack. Yes! These people think the eyes of the world 
are on them (and certain of our younger educators, we have learned, do their best 
to arrange it so, to the neglect of the many other facets of our contemporary 
literature). ‘ 
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The poetry has very little to offer us, although we think that Mr. Little may 
have something yet to say to us, particularly when he has rid himself of such 
affecte d and tricky nonsense as 
; Trade with its eddies 
Born bitter is binder 
Is breaker is bender 
Has made us and muddies 
Our minds with its practice : 
Has bought us and sacked us, 
._ After all, the shopkeepers, in- London and Coventryand elsewhere haven’t 
‘been behaving so badly, and have, apparently had something left in the spirit 
which hasn’t been ‘sacked’! Ill-digested Dylan Thomas is bad for a young 
poet—and though he does not contribute to this book, may we say, for Dylan 
Thomas as well. It would be no bad idea if Mr. Little and some of the other 
poets here turned to the older and more lucid poets for apprenticeship. Mr. Bain 
tells us that 
We are out of tune. 
Unless we know ourselves 


Those who are immune ° 
' Dance upon the shelves 

and we wonder what it means to be immune and dance upon shelves—and give 
itup. There is too much Eliot in him. Mr. Craig has it in his In ¢ Railway Train 
that 

-Only the railway lines 

Move in the grooves, while the mind 

Stonily stands around 

Proving its private means, 


A stony-broke mind, we presume. Why will these ‘ new poets ’ mix their images, 
the dangerous. privilege only of the supreme poets ‘like Shakespeare ? 

Mr. Acton brings us Sma/] Talk in Ghina, and his is the most interesting, since 
most informative, contribution to the ‘ folios.’ The stories, apart from one by 
Mr. Pritchett and a slight but amusing translation from the Chinese of Chang 
Tien-Yi, are boring. Mr. Allen tells us something about Mr. Henry Green, a 
novelist who has always interested us. But the essay is very irritating inasmuch 
as the ‘ curse’ is also upon him. He must, after the very trite assertion that Mr. 
Greeén’s prose is ‘ highly sophisticated and highly mannered,’ bring us again to 
the usual names: Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Kafka, etc. And again with a 
sick heart we read: ‘ His progress, one may say, has been from psycho-analysis 
| to social realism, from Freud to Marx’; which tells us precisely nothing about 
the guality of Green’s work. 

Altogether, this volume nowhere sustains the extraordinary ‘ blurbs’ which 
sprinkle the dust-cover. It is thin and tiresome. 

L. AARONSON. 


Proof of an External World, by G. E. Moore (Milford, 25.) (Annual 
Philosophical Lecture, Henriette Hertz Trust, British Academy, 
1939). 

The average non-philosophical individual has always regarded 
the attempt to prove, or pm AACE the existence of an external 
world as a vain piece of pedagogic jugglery. It is a matter of 


ordinary experience, he says, that things exist outside of us. Now, 
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although he puts it crudely, he Avows what he means and everybody 


else knows what he means; and his knowledge is implicit in his «| 
actions. But where the philosopher goes astray is in his assumption — J 


that what he knows (intuitively) is capable of proof: When Dr. 
Johnson refuted Berkeley by striking his foot with great violence 
- against a large stone he was giving an active demonstration of the 
force of common sense, and one which satisfies the mind as water 
satisfies thirst. But once we abstract from the world of everyday - 
concrete, empirical experience into a world of pure ideas, once we 
demand rational proof, we find that Dr. Johnson’s act is meaningless. 
For. how can we arrive at any intellectual certainty that the stone - 
was external to the worthy doctor? Supposing that I, emulating 
the doctor, strike this table with my fist so that the paper, ink and - 
books execute a lively dance and, at the same time, my fist suffers 
considerable pain. What does pure reasoning tell me about this ? 
Simply that an experience has taken place in which a number of dis- 
tinct forms are related—hand, table, books, etc.—in an empirical 
synthesis producing a state that I call ‘ painfal,; ‘That is all, I must 
go beyond reasoning if Iam to believe that ‘ J have struck the table 
and hurt my fist” Herein lies the unique problem of philosophy— 


that reasoning raises questions that can only be solved by going | 


beyond reason. 
Professor Mootre’s lecture brings out the force of this problem > 
' .in-a manner that he does not seem to suspect. Three-quarters of it 
is devoted to a minute and erudite analysis: of what is meant by 
external things, and the last few pages to the ‘ proof ’ that they exist. 
But, in spite of all the brilliant reasoning that has preceded it, the © 
* proof’ rests upon a fundamentally non-rational premise ; in order 
to solve the problem raised by reason he is obliged to go beyond 

reason, 

It is a to consider at any length the brilliant analysis of 
the first three-quarters of the lecture: suffice to say that anyone © 
with even a glimmer of philosophical interest will be absorbed by 
the masterly way in which Professor Moore breaks up, separates — 
and relates the various vague concepts of externality that have 
hitherto passed as final. Briefly, he considers the distinction 
between ‘ things presented in space’ and ‘ things to be met with 
in space.’ A thing presented in space is a mental state localised: a 
- thing to be met with in space is an external form subjectivised ; but 
a thing presented in space may also be external without being any 
the less mental as when the mental states of others are external to me. 
Therefore the proof of an external world, if it is possible at all, can 
. only be a proof of the existence of things to be met with in space. 
But this itself raises a number of questions that Professor Moore 
ignores, the chief being the objection of solipcism with all the com- 
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plicated problems that proceed from it. According to solipcism 
there simply is being, wherein I and thou, this and that, pain and 

_ pleasure, time, space, energy, all things, are but distinctions of 
ideas: there is no ‘external’ world simply because there is no 
‘ internal ’ world—both are distinctions within universal being. Our 
purpose here, however, is not to consider a different line of reason- 
ing from that pursued by Professor Moore, but to consider the 
significance of his own particular line, ¢.g., his proof that —_ exist 

* things to be met with in space.’’ Thus he says :— 


_ I can prove now, for instance, that two human hands exist. How ? 
By holding up my two hands, and saying, as I make a certain gesture 
with the right hand, ‘ Here is one hand,’ and adding, as I make a certain 
gesture with the left, ‘and here is another.’ And if, by doing this, I have 
proved ipso facto the existence of external things, you will all see that I 
can also do it now in numbers of other ways: there is no need to 
multiply examples. . 

He then asks: ‘But did I prove just now that two human 
hands were then in existence?’ And he answers: ‘I do want to 
insist that I did ’—on the grounds that his proof satisfies the three 
necessary conditions ; (1) the conclusion different from the premise’; 
(2) the certainty of the premise; and (3) the conclusion really 
following the premise. After considering certain developments of ~ 
this ‘ proof,’ Professor Moore devotes the last two’ pages of his 

~ lecture to a very brief consideration of the major objection. This 
is that be has not proved his premises. But, he answers, ‘I can know 
things, which I cannot prove ; and among things which I certainly 
did know, even if (as I think) I could not prove them, were the 
premises of my two proofs,’ In other words, he has to go beyond . 
reason in order to solve the problems raised by reason; and in - 
going beyond reason into the realm of ‘ faith ’ or ‘ intuition,’ he has 
renounced proof which is an essentially logical process. 

Professor Moore has not succeeded in giving us any proof of an. 
external world. What he ‘has done is to raise the problem in a 
unique form prior to unwittingly demonstrating its insolubility by 
reasoning alone. We began with Dr. Johnson striking his foot against 
a stone, and we end with Professor Moore gesticulating before his 
audience. The former impressed us by an essentially dramatic act, 
the latter est a lecture as original as it is profound. 


Roserr HAMILTON. 


German Literature through Nazi Eyes, by H. G. Atkins (Methuen, 6s.). 


This little book has a critical and documentary importance out of proportion 
to ita size. From it, we learn how the attitude of National Socialists to their 
eountry’s culture and literature has shown equivocation and embarrassment, 
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a reflection, no doubt, of a certain inconsistency in the leadership of the Part : 


There were times when it repudiated culture; ‘Germany will never have prese 


another Goethe,’ said Spengler, ‘ but rather a Cesar,’ and the réle of ‘ Dichter§ 
und Denker,’ which the Weimar Republic had ostentatiously assumed, was for§™ 
a time contemptuously rejected. But the heritage of German literature could 


not be entirely disclaimed. Goebbels at least had received a good education — 


and realised that it would be impossible to throw Goethe and Hélderlin on the’ 
same bonfire as consumed the works of Heine. Living writers who were not 
sufficiently ‘ volkhaft’ could be disposed of along with the Jews, but the dead, 
who supported in the eyes of the world Germany’s claim to be a great cultur 
nation—what was to be done with them? Obviously they must be 
re-interpreted. 

From this came the wholesale \re-writing of German literary history of 
which Professor Atkins gives such an excellent account. The process had in 
earlier years been spontaneous ; for example, in 1921 (why does not Professor 
Atkins quote this first edition in-his bibliography ¢?) Herr Adolf Bartels had 
written a history of modern German literature on extreme nationalist and anti- 
Semitic principles. But from 1933 onwards, by censorship and positive action, 
such as packing the German Academy with politically acceptable writers, th 
revaluation of German literature went on systematically and without opposi- 
tion. Of a general re-interpretation Linden’s is the best example ; he laid 
down the ‘fundamental cleavage of the West European and the German 
genius,’ and although, for tactical reasons, Italian culture is sometimes bracketed 
with German, as in an article by Dr. Goebbels the other day, as the unique 
bearer of European culture, the sharp division indicated by Linden is a fairly 
constant principle of Nazi literary criticism. The dividing line was Klopstock, 
who began ‘ the mighty reaction of the national genius against the intellectual 
material culture of West European Enlightenment.’ 

It might appear difficult to bring many of the ‘successors of Klopstock, 
Lessing, for example, into this formula, but in various ways the feat is accom- 
plished. From one standard literary history ‘ Nathan der Weise ’ is altogether 
omitted ; between two editions, 1931 and 1933, of another well-known history 
of modern German literature, judgments were revised and omitted without 
scruple. By careful selection Schiller, in spite of ‘ Don Carlos,’ is presented as 
a ‘ manly, fighting spirit ’ whom good Nazis could admire. The process is well 
illustrated by Professor Atkins so far as the German classic writers are con- 
cerned. His discussion of the writers of our own day is too brief and superficial ; 
in particular his appreciation of the important relations between National 
Socialism and Stefan George is inadequate. But for the earlier period, with its 
ample quotation and comprehensive bibliography, his book is of great value, | 
and establishes what, in an admirable concluding summary, he observes, that 
‘ Nazidom .is a real revaluation, if anything more complete in the cultural 
than in the political sphere. . . . Ever since Herder—with lucid intervals— 
the Germans have gone on whipping themselves up into an ever-greater fervour 
of racial self-adulation, till to-day their morbid nationalism has culminated in 
an appalling racial intolerance.’ 

A. W. G. Ranpatt. 


Keats, by Betty Askwith (Collins, 12s. 6d. net). 
Tt is not easy to assess the value or the appeal of this book. Obviously 
Miss Askwith has enjoyed writing it. One can accept that, in spite of the assur- 
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ances of the dust cover. And if one is willing to feel that the author is trying to 
present Keats in some conceivably, interesting light to the vast semi-literate 
public which constitutes the ‘Reading Public’ of Mrs. Q. V. Leavis’s well- 

* documented study, then one should be, I suppose, grateful for even such leaven 
as is here provided. But since the details of Keats’s life and work have been 
gone over so intimately in recent years, whether by Colvin, Amy Lowell, or 
Mr. Middleton Murry, and since every aspect, personal, creative and intel: 
lectual, has been thus canvassed-from the modern, or recently modern, angle, 
it seems likely that the generation to which Miss Askwith belongs, if not the 
present one, has said all it can reasonably be expected to say. 

What then remains? Miss Askwith is a practised novelist, with a well- 
developed technique for the presentation of human beings as she conceives 
them in terms of contemporary novelistic convention. This she has applied, 
not to the elucidation but to the presentation of facts already sufficiently 
familiar. It may be agreed at once that she has produced:a readable and 
attractive ‘life.’ Undue sentimentalisation is avoided, first by a Balzacian 
analysis of Keats’s financial position, which explains much, and secondly in the 
later stages by the stress laid on Fanny Brawne and her point of view. The 
‘latter serves, by the element of restraint it introduces into the telling, to set in 
true proportion the pathological psychology of Keats’s last year. The poet is 
made to move, as he did to some extent move, in the world of Jane Austen. 
The trouble is that previous acquaintance with all the material has at first a 
deadening effect on the better-informed reader. But then, one comes to realise, 
Miss Askwith groups her people and the details of her background with a better 
understanding of the problems of foreshortening than her predecessors. Instead 
of starting with an abstract diagram of the literary and intellectual environ- 
ment like the traditional biographer, or the series of picturesquely selected 
snapshots to which latter-day biographies have accustomed us, and leaving us 
gradually and very artificially to discover along with Keats the living men 
behind the person# of his day, she throws them all forward into hey earlier | 
chapters, with a Waltonian disregard for strict chronology, and we are imme- 
diately, with full awareness, given the necessary contact with his chief con- 
temporaries. This also disencumbers her of much heavy stuff at the very time 
when she most needs swiftness in the narrative itself. 

Miss Askwith, too, does not fall into the capital error of M. André Maurois, 
whose Ariel is built up to display with wonderful dexterity and irony a beauti- 
fully comic English figure of whom we are told that he wrote poetry, but of 
whom the only thing we feel certain is that he never would and never could 
have written the poetry of Shelley. With Keats, although the treatment is 

definitely non-literary, the fact of the poetry is always. in the foreground. 
About two-thirds of the way through, there is even a naive, but very ‘spon- 
taneous, appeal to the readers ‘in this generation . . . out of touch with the 
romantic poets,’ to ‘ take the 1820 volume of Keats’s poetry and read the Odes 
over aloud.’ And one of the things which give shape to the narrative, by com- 
parison with more formal ‘ lives,’ is the selection and isolation of the dramatic 
moment when.Keats decided to earn his bread as a poet. 

Among odd details, one is intrigued by the ‘ copy of aioe in Rhyme 
inscribed “John Keats to his Dear Sister” . . . discovered on a Madrid 
bookstall in 1924.’ Genuine samples of the peculiarly degraded type of pun 
favoured by Keats add unexpected colour here and there. Specially interesting is 
the suggestion that what jarred on Keats in the Hunt Circle was their eighteenth- 
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century ability to be‘ at the same time romantic and robust, sentimen 
and cynical. They never bothered about contradictions in their natures. . 
To us, nostalgic for the eighteenth century, they appear extraordinarily‘charz 
ing. But Keats . . . was too unsophisticated, too sincere, and above all tom 
well integrated, to get on with them.’ The book is, in fact, the story of tl 
clash. Those who come to it for new light on Keats as a poet will be d 
appointed. And after all what else does one want in a life of Keats ? But it 
perhaps a better account: of Keats’s progress through the ren accheny th 
might have been expected. ‘ i 
BENJAMIN Guamer BRooxs, : 


* 


CORRES PON DEN CE 


-To the Editor of the Stribidtsiavbeit CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—Fight or be forgotten. The ‘comfortable fortress’ conception should 
be promptly squelched. The Maginot Line doctrine of immobility and th 
defensive has lost France, and it may lose the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Every country in Europe which has fought on terms of the defensi 


os has bowed to the German boot: their purblind Governments fled and left 


gallant soldiers, sailors, and airmen to their fate. As long as the sacred rig 

of immobility and the defensive are hourly impressed on this island people by 
their own radio, newspapers and public speeches, and the offensive only at 
zero hour, so long will the enemy steadily sap, undermine and encroach, 
The sequence will be the same—a Pétain Puppet Government drinking Vick 
water for the liver, and Deutschland iiber Alles. 

It ig urgently necessary that all the peoples of the Commonwealth be allowed 
te play their proper part through their representatives in the direction and 
active prosecution of this war ; yet there is not a single overseas member of the 
British Cabinet. 

We can only be victorious by taking the direct immediate initiative! i 
offensive operations at the psychological moment in every geographical area 
which is open to us. There is no initiative—only disintegration, decay, and 
death—in imagining we can paralyse the enemy power by air power or sea 
power. Both must be interdependent in every field of active offensive land 
forces. Air chivalry is noble ; but air cavalry in unison with land forces is 
more important. 

In time of war we are told that we out not to question or criticise the 
aims or purposes of a Government, but must submit to any vexatious Act 
and mischievous proposal or policy which emanates from the Government, its 
ministers, or its representatives. There is-no need for such Draconian powers 
being granted to any Government of a free people by a free people. In my 
opinion the ruination of the free peoples now under the German hegemony was 
consummated directly by the fact that they were sold by their own scuttling 
evacuating Governments without being fully aware of what was happening, 
owing to their censors and ministries of information or propaganda. 

. With reference to the man power of Great Britain, it is imperative that all 
registered groups be embodied and trained as regular offensive soldiers, seamen 
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or airmen ; is there anything more inane in this time of _war than registering 
people without immediate use being made of their services ?, At least 40 per .. 
cent. of individuals in reserved occupations could be in the firing line of an active 

_ offensive, and it ought to be made abundantly clear in this country by a 
Ministry of Information that if such is not done the 100 per cent. will shortly 
be labouring as serfs under one of the most evil despotisms known in the 
history of mankind. All so-called home defence forces—A.R.P., H.G. and the 
rest—should be transformed by a stroke of the pen into regular. offensive 
soldiers with reserves, and paid as such, subject. to military law. If a citizen 
army is fit and competent to serve its country.on the defensive, it should be 
fit and competent to serve its country on the offensive ; and it.is high time that 
truism was recognised. 

The post of danger is the post of honour, and no civilian should have more 
. privileges, pay, profits and honour than those who occupy the post of honour— 

soldiers, sailors and airmen. Let us have less taking cover and more riflemen 
on church steeples and factory chimneys. Safest place in an air raid 
is in an aeroplane cockpit or in a bomb hole with a sawed-off shotgun, some 
heavy buckshot or slugs and a packet of cigarettes and matches or a Jew’s 
harp. Safest place in regard to tanks is three inches away or in a nearby ditch 
with a few bombs or bottles of paraffin, a ‘ controlled ’ match and an odd bottle 
of beer—not 300 yards away or down a coal cellar. Safest policy in war is 
the active offensive. —. 

The axe ought to be applied without mercy to the superabundant Ministers 
and Ministries which contribute nothing to the active prosecution of -war, but 
only further confuse and stifle the free endeavours ‘of a free people. Here 
again are numerous recruits for the Army, Navy or Air Force. 

What is necessary is more of a display of the pomp and circumstance of 
war in parades, uniforms, bands, and—la gloire. Controlling matches, cigar- 
ettes, hens, sugar and other iniquities does not improve the morale of any nation 
at war, however much it may improve trade or business as usual. A tin trumpet, 
set of bagpipes, kilt, glass of whisky, pint of beer, full rations and less restric- 
tions have just as much to do with victory as tons of copper, manganesé and 
steel. Optimism wins wars; and optimism or good-humour and fellowship 

_ in suffering is squashed by mandarin regulations fit for lunatic asylums. 

We are told that an army cannot be improvised out of ‘a mob at short 
notice. We are told there is a shortage of instructors, a shortage of equipment, 
and a shortage of munitions. There is no shortage—only a shortening of the 
vision of the military pundits who imagine that the soldier of to-day is neces- 
sarily a relic of 1914. In all the home defence forces many more recruits 
could be embodied and taught at short notice. There are hundreds of ex- 
soldiers—nay, thousands—who can*inculcate something of military cohesion - 
in a group or a battalion. Nothing is more easily and rapidly manufactured 
fhan bombs for infantry—nothing is more effective against tanks or infantry— 
and if péople can play football, tennis, cricket or golf they caft just as well 
practise taking cover and flinging bombs. As I have said, modern warfare is 
not solely an affair of air power and naval power—in themselves highly tech- 
nical ;_ it also requires regular active offensive land forces. 

The chief fault of our military strategy is that we attempt the obvious ; 
or like the ostrich, bury our heads in sandbags waiting blindly and blandly 
on the enemy offensive. Inaction means the fading out of our own fighting 
_ spirit, the defection of all our admiring friends, and the disintegration of our 
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Empire. Only action and surprise can save a country or an empire ; inert 
- and the commonplace are fatal. Any strategy we have attempted is p 

local in character and overmuch concerned with the defence of Great Brite 
There is vital need for a more Imperial outlook and co-ordination in strate 
as in most things connected with this war. The necessity for prompt actio 
unhampered by excessive respect for political conventions with regard to no 
belligerents, neutrals or civilians, is acute both here and overseas. More powe 
men and armaments should be given to commanders of large overseas are 
and they should be backed up by a'smaller, more Imperial Cabinet; for abo 
and beyond all something of an Imperial grandeur of spirit and vision as v 
as action needs to be awakened in the natives of this isle ; and for one acti 
Anzac, Canadian, Goorkha, Sikh or Afrikander there ought to be ten’ Brit: 
-runwilling to stand put on a home front. Jl n’appartient-qu’au courage a 
régler la vie. 

T. Kerr Ritcoure (Captain): 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
Little Combe, . 
Ringmore. 
July 12th, 1941. 


Dear Sir,—One wonders why you still make your articles ridiculous by 
continuing to ignore history and thereby displey ignorance of the most funda 


mental kind. 

Has-it not yet. entered your dull intellect that there is no such thing, sine 
1707, as ‘ England ’ and ‘ English ’ when speaking or writing of Great Britain 
It is gross impertinence, furthermore, to refer to Great Britain and the Britis 
people under the above terms, especially at this time, when not only th 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland -but-the British Empire or Common 
wealth are involved ina struggle the outcome of which is uncertain. 

Had England to stand alone she would have been conquered long ago. 
is Britain and the British People, in conjunction with the British Empire: (of 
Commonwealth) who oppose a strong and resolute foe. To term these ‘ Eng 
land ’ and ‘ English ’ is, therefore, in every sense improper and also extreme 
offensive, besides displaying abyssmal ignorance and a profound contempt for the 
truth. ; 

This is a strong letter, but you richly deserve it and much more. People o 
your contemptible calibre should never be placed in an Editorship of any British 
magazine, however trumpery it may be. You should go back to school, and 
LEARN BRITISH HISTORY! Great Britain and the British Empire o 

Commonwealth were not made by one nation, but by Scotsmen, Irishmen and 
Welshmen equally (if not more so) with your ‘ pet ’’ Englishmen ! 


Yours faithfully, 
J. D. R. ANDERSON, 








